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| e problems « tiined Delow Nave bt S ted I ese 
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rgvaniZation, and to one inexperienced IN) admuinistt ition, they 


e truly formidable. They include mainly those tyy 

ns that are constantly arising and demanding immediate actior 
ch, to my knowledge, are not mentioned in any blic 

ns that discuss the use of measurements in the public schools 


} . : lis : | oeral ] ure £ er} 
he purpose of this article is to describe these types of { 


! ‘ 
lems, and to suggest briefly a few principles and methods that 
be of some service to one undertaku ¢ the organization ol 


department for the first time 


THE PROBLEM OF ACQUAINTING THE TEACHERS WITH THE 
FUNCTIONS OF THE DEPARTMENT 

Much time will be saved and many misunderstandin 

voided, if a bulletin giving some general information regarding 


e newly created department and its aims is distributed among 


the teachers early inthe term. This bulletin should include such 


information as: (a) a general statement of the aims of the de- 


{ rtn ; 1 “¢ > , + na les bseamal 4 ; 1 . 2. . 
artment—the purpose of niental and educational tests, how they 
an be of service to teachers and to pupils, what kinds of 


information concerning a pupil they can and cannot reveal; 
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(b>) an explanation of test terminology—the meaning of ment 
age, intelligence quotient, Binet, achievement scores, media 


standards, norms, percentile rank, etc.; (¢) some general prin 
such as cautions against interruption 





i 
during both individual and group examinations, against aski1 


ciples oft test pr cedure 


pupils point blank if they have had a “mental test” or telli: 
them that they are about to be given an “intelligence examin 
tion,” and against announcing intelligence scores and ratings t 
pupils and parents. There should be included also such genet 

principles as the imperative need of accuracy, the necessity 

noting conditions that may have influenced performance in th: 
test, and the desirability of conducting the testing as if it wer 


an ordinary school exercise. 


PROBLEMS OF TrEst ADMINISTRATION 
I. INDIVIDUAL EXAMINING 


Calls for individual examinations will be more or less con 
tinuous throughout the year. Teachers should be supplied with 
a standard form on which to report children for individual exam 
ination. For this purpose a card may be used which will call for 
such information as name of pupil, chronological age, grade 
level, school record, and any other data that will aid the exam- 
iner to a more complete understanding of the case. The use of 
a standard form of this sort simplifies the problem of filing, 
and enables the examiner to determine readily in which schools 
and in which grades the needs are most urgent, and how he can 
arrange his schedule so as to be most economical of time. 

As a rule, individual testing should be done in the school 
buildings and during school hours. Only exceptional cases, and 
then only older children, should be brought to the office for exam- 
ination. Conduct the examination in a special room, away from 
noise in the halls, and where possibilities of interruption are at 
a minimum. When calling a child from the room, avoid arousing 
the comments of his classmates, and assure him at once that he 
is being called out to do you a favor and not for any mis- 
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meanor. Save for special reasons, do not permit the testing 


extend through the recess period or after school hours 


} 2. GROUP EXAMINING 
Instructing teachers —When a rapid general survey of 
hole system is to be made, group tests must be employed 
f the group tests now on the market are simple enough 
administered by the teachers after they have been instructed 


heir use by the chief examiner. For purposes of instruction, 
hers’ meetings may conveniently be called by schools, pr 
1 the number in the group will not exceed twenty or thirty 
tice of the meeting, together with a statement of its purpose, 
uld be sent out at least a week in advance. If the manual of 


1 


ctions for giving the test is distri 1 


tuted with the n tices, and 


ionments are made covering the most essential points, the 
1ount of time spent in explanation during the meeting will be 
reatly reduced. 
és When giving instructions to the assembled group, the follow 
ng general points should be covered first: the name of the test, 
ts author, the principles underlying its construction (its differ 
nt parts and, briefly, what each is designed to test), its relia 
bility, and the interpretation of results with special reference to 
he significance of medians, age standards, and grade standards 
Instructions for giving the test, as outlined in the manual, 
uld then be taken up in detail. They should be read with the 


eachers, and special attention should be called to the more 1m- 


- 


= 


portant points. Particular emphasis should be laid upon the im- 
portance (a) of uniform conditions, ()) of accurate timing, 


ind, (c) of guarding against interruptions. In this connection 


ss have it definitely understood that all school projects are second- 

‘ ary to this testing program and that visitors are not welcome. 
Have it understood also that the testing program should not be 
discussed beforehand with the pupils. 

When these instructions are properly understood, the tests 

; may well be given to the teachers themselves. Before the blanks 


L 
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are distributed it should be made clear that the object is to 
familiarize the teachers with the content of the test and to give 
them a better understanding of the attitude of the children when 
they take the test. Unless there is some reason to the contrary, 
announce that the administration is not interested in the scores 
that the teachers as individuals will make, that the papers will 
not be collected or the scores recorded. Give the test exactly as 
directed in the manual, except with respect to the time-limits, 
which may be advantageously shortened by a half or a third. 

When the test has been given, discuss in detail the instruc- 
tions for scoring. Provide each teacher with a set of stencils 
and have them score their own papers. Be careful to explain: 
(a) the use of stencils, (b) the scoring formula for each part, 
(c) transferring scores to the front page, (d) weighting, and (¢) 
the prime necessity of accuracy. 

If the test blanks do not provide space for a short record of 
the child’s school history, some code system should be arranged 
at this meeting for indicating a few important facts on the cover 
of the blanks. Some convenient scheme, such as RX. for repeater, 
E.P. for extra promotion, C. for conditioned, S.S. for speed 
school, ete., may be adopted. Of particular importance in this 
code is some symbol—such as a question mark—for indicating 
those pupils who tested high but whose school aghievements 
would have led their teachers to predict that they would test low, 
and vce versa. Such cases as these are of particular importance 
in follow-up work. 

b. Scoring and recording results——Teachers should be re- 
quired to score the papers of the pupils under their charge, and 
this for several reasons: in the first place, if their professional 
attitude is what it should be, they are anxious to take an active 
part in the investigation; furthermore, to permit them to take | 
part affords them valuable knowledge of the extent and variety 
of the individual differences among their pupils; and finally, a 
very important saving of time is secured for the department 
without imposing undue hardship upon any teacher. 
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Experience has shown that mistakes in teachers’ scoring are 
juent enough and serious enough to demand re-checking of 
1] test-blanks at the department's office. This is particularly truc 
intelligence tests when individual adjustments are to be made 
the basis of the scores or when critical scores are to be estab- 
lished for classifying pupils in different groups. However, i 
lf the papers scored by a given teacher are found to be w ithout 
rror, the remaining half may be assumed to be correctly se red 
thout re-checking them. 


1 
| r) 
biiil 


Blanks should be returned to the office for re-checking wit 

weeks after the date of examination. The scores may 

en be transcribed in the order most convenient for filing The 

nks may afterwards be stored, or, in the case of educational 

ests, if the teachers are interested in basing instruction upon 

weaknesses as revealed in the tests, they may be returned to the 
chools. 

Records of the scores as checked by the office sho 
turned to the teachers. Where numerous or wide discrepancies 
have been discovered in the re-scoring, the matter ought to be 
brought to the attention of the teachers concerned and their mis 
takes explained. 

c. Time-schedule of examinations.—lf the measurement 
program includes both intelligence and educational measure- 

ents, the intelligence testing should preferably be done first. 
The reasons for this are (1) all special adjustments should be 
made primarily on the basis of intelligence ratings, and (2) the 
results of educational tests are best interpreted in the light of th 
mental capacities of the children tested. 

The time of the semester at which group testing should be 
done is largely dependent upon the use to be made of the results 
obtained. Intelligence tests should be given preferably at the 
beginning of the fall term. Subsequent adjustments and plans for 
re-classification at the beginning of the winter term can be mack 
if these data are at hand. Then, too, a general survey of this 
sort made early in the year saves much individual testing. 
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Educational tests in the same subject matter should be given 
at least two or three times a year. A survey at the beginning 
of the fall term indicates the condition of the grades and furnishes 
a point of attack for determining what is to be done. The test 
repeated during the mid-year reveals what has been accomplished 
during the first term, and a repetition at the close of the spring 
term indicates the work accomplished and the progress achieved 
for the year. When deciding upon the day of the week for the 
test, some consideration should be given to those days on which 
attendance is likely to be highest; for example, in many school 
systems attendance tends to fall off on Monday and Friday. 

All wholesale testing should be done on schedule—on the 
same day and at the same hour in all buildings. There is per- 
haps some slight advantage to be gained in giving educational 
tests during the subject period. Intelligence testing should be 
done preferably during the first period in the morning, beginning 
ten to fifteen minutes after school convenes to allow all stragglers 
to be in their seats. Scheduling tests for this period of the day 
eliminates those criticisms which arise from the popular belief 
that pupil’s minds are “brighter” at the beginning of the school 
day. 

d. Types of classes to be included —When making a gen- 
eral survey throughout the grades, the question sometimes arises 
whether or not the children in the special schools should be in- 
cluded. Children in the open-air, deaf, blind, and ungraded rooms 
are in a certain sense mentally handicapped; their performances 
are not those of normal children. On the other hand, they form 
an integral part of the school system, and with the exception of 
pupils in the classes for the feeble-minded, they are in the main 
following the regular course of study. If the school system were 
less highly organized most of these children would be found in 
' the regular grade rooms and their scores would be included with- 
out question in the city distributions, so that the only justifica- 
tion for excluding them from these distributions lies in the fact 
that their handicaps have been recognized and that they have 
been grouped accordingly. If test scores in these schools can be 
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in re-classifying within the groups, or if the department 1s 


hid 


rested in the data 


i: 


bik 


for purposes of comparison, the tests shoul 


the data classified in sucn 


’ 


In making distributions, however, it is advisable to 


h a wav that they may or may not 


luded in the standard city distribution. 


PROBLEMS OF CLASSIFICATION 


* 


(nv testing program, to | 
re homogeneous grouping 
in a differentiation of 


‘instruction to accord with t 


justify its existence, must result in 


f the children tested and event 


1 P — 4] 
f the course of study and methods 
] ] ‘ . ‘4h 1 
he revised grouping This work 


us special problems, the solution 


lassification presents numerous S| 


vhich gives rise to certain gener il | 


' 


i 


1) Utilize at the outset those admini 


ungraded classes, an obv1 


ils assigned to these ror 


ected 


(2) Set up definite sta 


i 


a clear definition i 


ible to special classes « yf various sorts O1 
).. a certain range of intelligence q 
hould obtain for pupils selected 


upils selected for ungraded classes, and so on 


] 


aa 


use other factors, equally important, indicate 

sition of the pupil; but ca 
rom the rule do not become so numerot 
estroyed. Care must be taken, for instance, to guard 


he group is d 


~ 


eainst the tendency of some principals te 
the special room geographically n 


nsideration of the real needs of the pupils or 


the class in question. 


erhaps worth mentioning her« 


neration in the local system. 


the minds of the director an 


? 


n 
i 


be instances in which the test 


rinciples of pr cedure that 


lt inistrative devices already 
Thus, if there exist S} eed classes 
us first step 1s to make sure that 


ms are henceforth scientifically 


wards for every type of adjustment 


¢ ' 
i cl 


1 examiners at least, there should 


; 


scientific terms of the types ol pupils 


t 17) 


' 
}/! 


to special 
uotients and of mental ages 
for double work, another tor 
Of course, there 
rating must be disregarded be- 
some other dis- 
re must be taken that these variations 


us that the homogeneity of 


transfer ‘misfits’ to 
nost convenient, without proper 
the purpose 


Similarly, unless caution is exercised in 
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keeping the groups separate, there is a tendency for speech de- 
fectives, sight and hearing defectives, feeble-minded, and anaemic 
to be grouped together in one room. In case a child is eligible to 
two or more special classes, he should be assigned first to that 
class in which some of his defects may be lessened, if not cured. 
Thus an anaemic, feeble-minded child should be sent first to the 
open-air class and later transferred to the ungraded’ ; or a feeble- 
minded child with a curable speech defect, should have that de- 
fect alleviated and then be sent to the ungraded room. 

(3) Give due consideration to scholarship records and teach- 
ers’ opinions when making individual adjustments. This rule 
should hold in all cases, whether the test and the teachers agree 
or not. Frequently teachers can furnish data regarding home 
conditions, health, social characteristics, such as industry, am- 
bition, etc., which may be decisive in determining where a 
child should be placed. In cases of wide discrepancy, where the 
evidence is such that one is still warranted in proceeding in the 
direction indicated by the test score, a frank presentation of the 
reasons for acting at variance with the teacher’s judgment will 
do much to keep the teachers in sympathy with the administration. 

(4) Re-examine all doubtful cases. In instances of wide 
d'sagreement between teachers’ estimates and test scores, an- 
other examination should be given before classification is at- 
tempted. If there are enough cases of this kind, they may be 
re-examined as a group by another form of the same group test, 
or if especially accurate ratings are desired, they should be given 
an individual examination. 

(5) All adjustments that bid fair to affect the child’s edu- 
cational career for more than a year should be made only 
after an individual examination, ordinarily the Binet. Children 
assigned to a class for the feeble-minded usually spend the rest 
of their school lives there. It follows that, before a child is 
committed to a room of this type, it is essential that all pre- 
cautions be taken to have complete and reliable information con- 
cerning the case. 


*The term ‘‘ungraded’’ throughout this paper has reference to those classes 
designed for the definitely feeble minded. 
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(6) The director should make adjustments, having in mind 
only the system of school organization obtaining at the 
ment, but also having in mind the possibility of future modi- 
ations of the system. Thus, classification might proceed in 
e direction of a plan of organization that provided courses of 
tudy and methods of instruction adapted to five levels of mental 
ficiency: (a) children definitely feeble-minded but not institu- 
nal cases, (b) dull and backward children, (c) normal chil- 
iren, (d) superior children, (¢) very superior children. 

(7) The first step toward such a classification as that just 
entioned might be taken by making provision for the two ex- 
me groups, i.e., for the feeble-minded and for the gifted. 

Chis leads to the consideration of certain special principles that 
uld operate in the selection of these groups. 

(a) A preliminary selection of candidates for the classes for 
the feeble-minded may be made on the basis of percentile rank 
in a group intelligence test. However, all cases of this sort should 
he re-examined with the Binet scale before pupils are finally 
transferred. Re-examination by another form or kind of group 
examination is not advisable, because very frequently children 
who score extremely low on a group test, when given the Binet, 
prove to be children who are not mentally defective (many of 
them actually testing normal) but who are lacking in ability to 
read. For this reason, they should be given an examination in 
which ability to score high is not dependent upon school skill. 

(b) When assigning children to ungraded groups, care 
should be exercised that the child is not being put in a group 
distinctly inferior to him, and one in which the type of work is 
wholly unsuited to his needs and capacities. Thus, a child with 
an I. Q. of 75 is as much out of place among children with 
I. O.’s of 50 as he is among normal children. 

(c) Children at the upper end of the scale of intelligence are 
often capable of doing twice as much work in the same amount 
of time as children who cluster around the average. Children 
assigned to special classes for the gifted should be selected on 
the basis of both mental age and I. Q. That is, the child should 
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meet the mental age requirement for the grade he is about to 
enter, as well as the I. Q. standard for a gifted child. Thus to 
take an extreme case, a pupil in the fifth grade, although he 
might have an I. Q. of 130, could not be expected to do average 
work for the grade if his mental age were only nine years and 
six months. No matter how high a child’s I. Q. may be, he can- 
not be expected to do successful work unless he is mentally at 
age for his grade. If assignments are made according to group 
intelligence ratings, children should be selected according to age- 
percentile rank, e. g., pupils selected for the third grade should 
be in the goth percentile or above in the 8-year group, and pupils 
selected for the fourth grade should be in the goth percentile 
or above in the 9-year group, etc. 

(d) In the selection of pupils for gifted classes, teachers’ 
judgments should be given considerable weight. Unless a child 
is exceptionally gifted, he will find work of this sort difficult 
if he has not had the necessary educational background. How- 
ever, teachers’ estimates should not always take precedence over 
test ratings, particularly if the test rating is exceptionally high. 
In cases of this sort it is advisable to secure from the elementary 
supervisor some statement as to the achievement standards of the 
teacher in question, the quality of her teaching, and on what she 
places emphasis in the classroom. If she is a teacher who stresses 
drill, or who maintains very high standards of achievement, the 
child may usually be sent without further delay or re-examination. 

If the opposite situation occurs, where the teacher is certain 
the child is capable of being accelerated, and his test standing is 
low, he should be re-examined. Occasionally a child does not do 
himself justice in a group examination. Generally, however, 
cases of this sort prove to be instances in which the first test 
rating is accurate, but in which the child is a year or two older 
than his classmates so that his maturity has influenced the teacher 
in placing her estimate too high. Examples of this sort serve to 
show the importance of considering I. Q.’s and percentile ranks 
in the selection of children for this type of work. 
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Teachers sometimes object to giving special promotion to a 
id whose test rating indicates that he is capable of more ad- 
need work, on the ground that his writing or spelling is poor. 
hese objections should have little weight. If the child reads 
ell and is doing average or better work (though not necessarily 
<ceptional) in the regular prom tional subjects, one is jastified 
allowing him to try the advanced work. 
(e) If transfer to gifted classes is not compulsory and the 
upils must come from several different sections to some central 
ol, one-third to one-half more children should be considered 
candidates than the rooms will accommodate. Parents’ objec- 
ns, time of year, distance, fear of “crowding’’—all tend to 
luce to a considerable degree the number originally selected 


me of these pupils whose transfer is thus opposed may be taken 
re of by means of special pre motions. 

» (8) The removal of the definitely sub-normal usually ac- 

ntuates the problem of the border-line group. There is to be 

und in all the elementary grades, a considerable number of over- 
se children who are too advanced to be put in an ungraded 
m (particularly among younger children) and yet too lacking 
in intelligence to keep the pace of the regular grade. These 
“Jow-dull” children are capable of academic progress, but at a 
wer pace and under modified tutelage. We have found in our 
wn system that the segregation of these children (one type 
ranging in chronological age from 6% to 12 years, and the other 
‘om 12 to 16, and both ranging in I. Q. roughly from 70-85) 
has been of distinct pedagogical value, b« ‘th to the children segre- 
«ated and to the groups from which they were taken. 

(9) The examination of most school systems reveals a small 
eroup of retarded children whose retardation has come not on 
account of mental deficiency, but on account of transfers, pro- 
longed absences, or some other accidental factor. Provision for 
children of this type can be made by organizing classes in the 
junior high school building to which they may be transferred upon 
completion of at least the fourth grade. Here they can be given 
academic work of fifth- and sixth-grade difficulty, and at the same 
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time secure the advantages of associating with pupils of their own 
age, and of including in their school program some subjects of a 
more practical nature, such as shop work, household economics, 
printing, manual arts, etc. 

(10) After provision has been made for these various spe- 
cial groups, some consideration should be given to the classifica- 
tion of those who remain in the regular grade rooms. The most 
obvious plan is a three-fold division of these pupils into groups 
that are slow, average, and good. A scheme of this sort must 
generally be worked out gradually. It may be put into operation 
first in those rooms that have whole grades; and later, as condi- 
tions permit, it may be extended through the system. The adop- 
tion of such a plan involves the problems of revising the course 
of study and of providing for the continuance of each of these 
groups as a separate unit through the grades. 

(11) The program of classification thus far outlined con- 
cerns children who have already made some progress through the 
grades. Ideally, however, it is obvious that classification should 
begin at the outset, that is in the first grade. Although several 
group intelligence examinations have been devised for use in the 
first grade, we feel that in the case of incoming first-grade pupils 
greater reliability is secured by individual examination. A plan 
of this sort is not impossible if kindergarten teachers are drafted 
into the service. A course in the administration of the Binet 
examination may be conducted for kindergarten teachers with 
very satisfactory results if the teachers once understand how 
important the matter of classification is, and of what advantage 
it is to them to have a means of determining accurately the 
capacities of the children in their charge. When kindergarten 
teachers are trained in the use of the scale, children may be tested 
at leisure during the year, and the small percentage of children 
who enter the first grade without kindergarten training may be 
tested by the department at the opening of each semester. 

The first year a plan of this sort is put into operation, it may 
be advisable to set the standard for admission somewhat lower 
than that which is to be adopted ultimately. There are several 
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ns for this: if changes are to be made later, it is easier t 
the requirements than to lower them; there will be many 
led parents to whom the conditions of admission must be ex- 
-d and the fewer the children excluded the fewer the parental 
ctions; care must be taken that in certain sections of the city 
lded burden is not put upon the kindergarten teachers because 
he number retained, and in the better sections of the city, that 
first grades are not overcrowded. It should be explained t 
rrade teachers, that, while the children assigned to them 
ler this system are presumably capable of standard first-grade 
there are other factors besides intelligence which have 
ring upon a child’s success in school. Most important of these 
attendance and attention. This warning is necessary, par- 
ularly when the plan of admission is new, to guard against the 
titude sometimes assumed by teachers that if a child has the 
icity for learning, that in itself is sufficient to assure his 
uccess. 


1 


he le range of individual 


The many levels of capacity and the wi 
ifference revea‘d by the examination of the children about to 
nter the school system furnish much valuable evidence for con- 
ncing the school officials that there is a real need for widening 
nd differentiating the course of study, for establishing new 
pes of classes, and for increasing the instructional units to 
pproximate more closely the different levels of capacity. 


Mw 
I 


THE PROBLEM OF MEETING PARENTS’ OBJECTIONS 
\ 


Whenever re-classification is undertaken on a large scale, or 
whenever children of like abilities are sent to a central school at 
ome distance from their district, considerable time must be de- 
voted to meeting parents’ objections. In so far as possible, deal- 
ings with the parents should be delegated to the teachers of the 
particular pupils concerned. Teachers are generally better able 
to cope with the situation because of their personal contact with 
the pupil’s daily life and their familiarity with his home condi- 
tions; and for this reason, many parents are more willing to com- 
ply when the decision appears to have been made by the teacher, 
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than they are if they feel that their children are being handled by 
an impersonal system operated in some central administrative 
office. For the sake of uniformity and to avoid misunderstand- 
ings, a brief outline of the plan of classification to be followed, 
and its purpose, together with arguments for meeting objections 
to it, should be put in the hands of every teacher who is likely to be 
called upon to defend the administration and its policies. Teach- 
ers should understand, however, that in offering explanations or 
defense of the system they should not announce the intelligence 
scores of individual pupils. If these explanations by the teachers 
fail to satisfy the parents or if they are persistent in their request 
for the test ratings of their children, they should then be referred 
to the office of the department. 

When explaining to parents the reasons for transfers, par- 
ticularly for transfers to the ungraded room, blunt reference to 
“mental deficiency” or “feeble-mindedness” should be avoided. 
Stress may be laid to better advantage upon such arguments as 
that the child is not up to grade and is in need of special help; 
that some children are “young for their years and should have 
considerable individual instruction; that special classes are or- 
ganized for the specific purpose of giving such chilcren this bene- 
fit of individual instruction and a larger share of a teacher’s 
time; that the child will be receiving instruction that costs much 
more than that given in the larger classes of the regular grades; 
that every opportunity is afforded forthe child to progress at 
his own rate, with more time devoted to the subjects which he 
finds more difficult and with proportionately shorter periods to the 
subjects in which he is doing satisfactory work; that the oppor- 
tunities provided by the special class save the child from the 
humiliation of non-promotion and the formation of the unde- 
sirable habit of failure. 


THE PrRoBLEM OF PUBLICITY 


The department should give publicity to the work it is under- 
taking whenever a reasonable opportunity presents itself. Short 
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tems should appear frequently in the column of sch 


VS WO 
vs, and reporters are always glad to receive longer items or 


. 


ecial stories for Sunday editions. However, experience has 


wn that to avoid serious misunderstandings, any material sub- 
itted for publication should be prepared by the department (and 
it all important, endorsed by the sup rintendent ) and given t 

reporter with the understanding that 1t appear verbatim. It 
lraft does not meet with the reporter's 


4 





r any reason the « riginal « 
pproval, his revision should be submitted to the department be 
it appears in print. A carelessly phrased sentence or a slight 


aggeration of facts appearing in a local newspaper can easily 
false 


st the department much time and energy in refuting 


irges and re-establishing confidence. For advertising within 
he system, an occasional few minutes in a teachers’ meeting may 


e used to advantage in sketching briefly the results a 
the schools by measurement methods 

Parent-teachers’ meetings serve as an excellent channel for 
resenting to parents in an unte hnical wavy what the new meth 


] 


is of classification are, and what they mean tor the children 


Business organizations and womens’ clubs are often glad to 
ive special speakers appear on their programs, and when invita- 


I 
tions of this sort are extended, they should be accepted, in so 
far as time permits. 

It is obvious that the content of material for publicity of the 
ort just mentioned should be very general in character Critical 
scores, borderline cases, mental deficiency, etc., should be men 

tioned only in general terms. References should never be per- 
sonal, and names of pupils are taboo If anv definite statements 
are to be made pertaining to p licies and classification, it is well 
to keep in mind that they will be quoted many times over, and 
that the department may be called upon to defend them as often 


as they are quoted. 

A few points that may be stressed to advantage on occasions 
of this sort are: how the school must meet the problem of indi- 
vidual differences: the reliability of test methods for determin- 


ing individual differences; the advantages to be gained from uni- 
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form, objective standards of grading; the emphasis that test 
methods place upon the individual pupil; the wisdom of setting 
up different standards of achievement for different levels of 
ability; the opportunities afforded the pupils by differentiation 
of curricula; testimonials of teachers, pupils, and parents con- 
cerning the value of the work. 

When the work of the department is to be discussed before 
a conference at which representatives from other school systems 
are to be present, it is good policy to submit, not only to the 
superintendent, but to the elementary supervisor or any other 
department that may in any way be concerned, a general outline 
of the topics to be presented. This is particularly true when the 
department is new and the director is not entirely familiar with 
the whole school situation. Occasionally, there exist undesirable 
situations, which though recognized within the system, may be 
more successfully handled if the knowledge of them is not ex- 
tended beyond the limits of the school. 


THE PROBLEM OF CO-OPERATION WITH OTHER OFFICERS 
oF ADMINISTRATION 


It is peculiarly necessary in the case of the department of 
measurements that close co-operation and mutual understanding 
exist between it and other administrative departments. That the 
superintendent should be kept in close touch with all the work 
of the department is, of course, obvious. Some suggestions for 
maintaining this contact are presented in a later section. 

No measurement and classification program can be put into 
effect successfully without a clear understanding of the grade — 
standards that prevail in the local system. This means that the 
director of the department must be thoroughly conversant with 
the course of study and must confer frequently with the grade 
supervisor concerning details. The supervisor frequently ren- 
ders valuable service also in advising with respect to teachers’ 
abilities and standards. When teachers’ estimates and pupils’ - 
achievements do not accord with test ratings, the supervisor can 
often point out the cause of the discrepancy. Weak teaching, 


of 
of 











too much emphasis on drill and mechanics, over-valuation of 
memory, social standing, and the like, are often revealed as ex- 
erting considerable influence on teachers’ estimates. It is the 
elementary supervisor through whom, more than any other agent, 
the Department of Measurements must hope to translate the re- 
sults of its educational testing program into vital modifications 
f classroom procedure,—the real justification of any program 
of testing. 

There are certain phases of re-classification which necessitate 
close co-operation with the hygiene department. Before children 
are assigned to special schools (particularly the gifted or the 
feeble-minded) fairly complete medical examinations should be 
given. Pathological cases should be referred to the school phy- 
sician, as well as those cases in which impaired vision or hearing, 
speech defects, or malnutrition rather than lack of intelligence, 
have interfered with a child’s progress through the grades. 

Much valuable assistance can be obtained through the psycho- 
pathic or psychological clinics conducted by the city hospitals. It 
is also advisable early in the year to establish relations with the 
state institutions for the insane, the feeble-minded, and the in- 
corrigible, and to become familiar with the procedure for having 
children committed to them. In this connection, too, it is well to 
have a working knowledge of the court procedure applicable to 
these cases. 

The Attendance Department may often be of assistance in 
furnishing valuable supplementary data in certain kinds of cases. 
Teachers are sometimes disposed to bring cases of truancy, in- 
corrigibility, and indifference to the attention of the Measure- 
ment Department with the idea that the child’s intelligence is at 
fault. A report on home conditions from the attendance officer 
will often indicate the real cause of the difficulty and suggest the 
best way to meet it. 


- “~ 
PROBLEMS OF INTERNAL ADMINISTRATION 


I. FOLLOW-UP WORK 
The department should include in its program some provision 
for following up the results of its work. It ought to be in a posi- 
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tion to report such things as the reduction in the number of 
failures among children selected by test methods, the progress of 
pupils given extra promotion or assigned to double work, the 
opinion of teachers regarding the success of its methods, the 
progress made in individual cases where special remedial mea- 
sures have been adopted, and the changes in achievement and 
attitude of those pupils for whom special provision has been 
made. 


2. REPORTS 


Whether the superintendent requests it or not, a departmental 
report should be made at the close of each month. The report 
should include such information as: the kind and number of 
examinations given, and the kind and number of adjustments 
made on the basis of the test scores. Mention should be made 
of the administrative devices lacking to make re-classification 
complete, the number and kinds of special cases not provided 
for, suggestions for possible changes in the administrative organi- 
zation that would meet these needs, and an outline of new pro- 
jects recently undertaken or being contemplated. A report of 
this kind is of value because it keeps the work of the department 
constantly before the administration, and it affords an easy means 
of compiling data for the annual report. Separate reports should 
be rendered of each special piece of investigation. 


3. FILING 


Complete records, available for ready reference, of all exam- 
inations given should be in the files of the department office. 

a. Case record cards.—A card file should be kept for every 
child cxamined, either individually or by group tests, and data 
should he transcribed to these cards as soon as received. The 
kind and amount of information that should appear on this rec- 
ord card depends somewhat upon the method of filing in vogue 
in the school system. There are, however, certain items which 
should appear, even if it means duplication of other records, as 
for example: name of pupil; name of parent; date of birth; 
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mily history ; grade record, including scholarship record and 
srades skipped and repeated ; and records (including date of ex- 
mination, score, percentile rank, and standard) for all indi- 
dual and group intelligence examinations and all educational 
easurements; remedial measures adopted, adjustments, and 
progress. These cards may be filed alphabetically, or in the case 
f special schools, by rooms or classes. 

Record booklets—There should be a separate file, kept 
Ilphabetically by pupils’ names, of all the Binet examinations 
civen. \ Occasions frequently arise when one is interested in 
knowing a child’s performance in certain parts of the test, and 

r this the test blank must be consulted. Until the file becomes 
too cumbersome, the record booklets themselves may be kept in 
the drawers. 

The record booklets for group examinations are seldom re- 
ferred to, except for secondary, experimental purposes, and these, 
after the ratings have been transcribed, may be destroyed at the 
end of each term. 

c. School file.—It is sometimes convenient to have data 
filed separately by schools. Under these school files may be in- 
cluded distribution tables, graphs, and any other statistical data 
compiled by schools. 

In addition to the group examination data, under each school 
a brief record should be kept of the individual examinations 
given. A sheet on which the name, chronological age, mental 
age, date of examination, and remarks may be given briefly 1s 
sufficient for this purpose. A record of this kind saves much 
time when checking for monthly reports. It serves, too, as an 
‘ndication of the relative amount of time being given to each 
school. Separate records should be kept for special schools, such 
as speed, opportunity, ungraded, open-air, deaf, etc. 

d. Miscellaneous record and forms.—An up-to-date file of 
educational and mental tests, with a separate folder for pub- 
lisher’s announcements, is frequently of use. 

A calendar file of each day’s work, including a mem« yrandum 
of examinations given, schools visited, or adjustments made, is 
of service in compiling monthly and annual reports. 
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Early in the year standard forms should be adopted for 
keeping records and for reporting scores. Whenever individual 
examinations are given in a building, a record of the children 
tested, together with their standings, should be sent to the teacher 
or principal within a few days after the examination. 


4. COST ACCOUNTING 


The department should keep an itemized record of its expendi- 
tures, including such items as cost of test equipment, blanks, and 
clerical assistance. \ A record of this sort is of value in ap- 
proximating the cost of new projects, or in determining the 
relative costs of individual and group examinations, and the cost 
per capita (in time and money) of different tests. 


CONCLUSION 


As stated in the introductory paragraph, the problems pre- 
sented in this article are those that actually confronted the writer 
in the course of one year’s experience as a director of measure- 
ment work. It is realized that the solutions reached may not have 
general validity, because they are based on experience in one de- 
partment in one city and because the conditions that surround the 
work of a Department of Measurements must vary decidedly in 
different schools. Nevertheless, the problems that confront the 
director of such a department are not likely to vary much in 
kind, and it is for this reason, coupled with the fact that little 
discussion of them appears in texts on measurement or on school 
administration, that they have been assembled for presentation 
in their present form. 








A DIAGNOSTIC AND REMEDIAL ACTIVITY IN 
SUPERVISION 
BertHa M. Rocers AND TERESA BAKER 
Public Schools, Janesville, Wisconsin 


RAISING THE LEVEL OF TEACHING THROUGH TEsTS 

The primary purpose of supervision is the improving of in- 
struction so that teachers may more intelligently develop the 
abilities of their pupils. This aim is wide and is fulfilled to the 
extent that the supervisory activities lead teachers to recognize 
the necessity for progress, to apprehend their individual needs, 
and confidently to try new methods which may ensure results of 
a measurably higher standard. 

One of the most economical ways of exercising this sort of 
leadership is to use standardized tests. This is true because these 
tests easily enable teachers to compare the standings of their 
pupils with those of pupils in corresponding grades of other 
schools, or with standard norms, and to show such comparisons 
objectively. Facts of this kind, however, avail little unless they 
are interpreted, for it is only their meanings that are helpful. 
The process of interpretation necessitates an analysis of results, 
and this in turn obviously involves an examination of the modes 
of instruction employed. Such a procedure implies the actual 
study of class-room methods with reference to specific teach- 
ing problems—a study which in most cases requires expert 
supervision, 

Especially is this true in connection with standardized tests, 
for as yet there are few reports of diagnosed results linked with 
particular remedial methods, which a teacher can apply to the 
individual needs of her pupils. Therefore, while a teacher's 
testing of her pupils’ achievement for the purpose of improving 
her methods of instruction is praiseworthy, it becomes of greater 
value both to herself and to others when the initial attempt 
eventuates in a constructive record such as the following. 

21 
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Usinc THE Woopy Tests To Improve INSTRUCTION 


Aim.—To prove that a grade teacher can raise the level of 
instruction in arithmetic and improve the results through the 
use of standardized tests, if she will: first, locate the difficulties of 
the class; second, analyze the errors; third, select the pupils who 
need individual help; and fourth, apply remedial measures. 

1. Locating difficulties—On March 1, 1921, the Woody 
Scale A in Division was given to a sixth grade. Twenty min- 
utes were allowed for the test. When the papers had been care- 
fully marked it was found from the distribution of scores that 
the A section had established a median of thirty-one, that the 
B section had reached only twenty-two, and that the entire grade 
had attained a median of twenty-six. The obviously better rec- 
ord of the A section may be partially accounted for by the fact 
that the pupils in that section, being a half-year in advance of the 
others, had had three weeks of drill on the mechanics of arith- 
metic similar in character to that of the test, while to the B sec- 
tion the work was entirely new. 

The number of problems missed by each child on these papers 
of March first was recorded. This enabled the teacher to ascer- 
tain the individual variations revealed by the scores. For illus- 
tration, one child missed twenty out of the thirty-six problems, 
another nineteen, two missed eighteen, while several missed but 
three or four. Thus it was evident that some of the children 
needed individual teaching and drill. 

2. Analysing the errors —By going through the papers again, 
the troublesome types of problems were located. Short division 
problems were missed by few. In the division of fractions, how- 
ever, the divisor was seldom inverted, and ordinary problems in 
long division were missed by more than two-thirds of the class. 
In these problems in long division the errors were due to faulty 
subtraction in places where the figure in the minuend was smaller 
than the corresponding figure in the subtrahend, and to faulty 
multiplication, particularly of such combinations as 6 X 9, 7 X 8, 
7X9,8X 7, 6X 8, and 6 X 7. 
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Since many of the errors in long division were really errors 
subtraction, the Woody Scale A in Subtraction was given 
on April 27. The scores on these papers showed a median of 
thirty in both sections. The pupil with the lowest score worked 
twenty-one out of the thirty-five examples correctly, another 
worked twenty-three, and two worked twenty-five. The rela- 
tively high median evidenced the fact that the class as a whole 
did not need further instruction, despite the fact that individual 
pupils needed drill on certain types of subtraction. As in the 
test in long division, frequent mistakes were discovered in those 
problems in which the figure in the subtrahend was larger than 
the corresponding figure in the minuend. In the subtraction 
f fractions, the finding of a common denominator seemed 
difficult. 

To determine the character of the errors in multiplication the 
\Voody Scale A in Multiplication was given on May 20th. On 
this test, the B section attained a median of twenty-one and five- 
tenths while the A section attained a median of twenty-five, the 
median for the entire grade being twenty-four. 

3. Selecting pupils for individual help —The pupil with the 
lowest record on the multiplication test worked but thirteen of 
the thirty-nine examples correctly, and there were many scores 
nearly as poor as this. The pupil with the highest record worked 
thirty-three of the thirty-nine examples correctly. These scores 
were shown in graphical form in such a way as to point out the 
pupils who needed individual instruction and drill. 

4. Applying remedial measures.—Now that the trouble was 
located, vigorous remedial work was undertaken. The essential 
points of this work were those common to all drills. First, the 
children were conscious of a difficulty to be overcome; second, 
they were shown the best way to overcome that difficulty; third, 
there was sufficient repetition to fix the correct idea, and last, 
the children were conscious of the fulfillment of their aim. An 
exemplification of these principles is found in the following 
presentation. 
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Aw ILLUSTRATIVE LESSON 


Lesson Type... ..... Drill 

Lesson Topic .. ..... Multiplication of whole numbers 

Teacher's Aim .. ... To fix the correct placing of partial pro- 
ducts when the multiplier contains zeros. 

Subject Matter .. ... Examples similar to: 321 X 102, 245 X202, 
716 X 105. 

CRIES Alms «6 cious To learn where to place the partial pro- 


ducts when the multiplier contains zeros. 
Child’s Motive. ..... To see which group can make the higher 
record for the graph. 


1. Presentation of the idea of the drill lesson —After the children are 
conscious of a motive for the lesson, it is essential that they should be 
made aware of the work they are to undertake and the best way of doing 
this particular work. 








(1) 427 (2) 324828 (3) 425919 
804 403 10403 
1708 XXXXXX XXXXXXX 
3416 XXXXXXX XXXXXXX 
—--- - a + XXXXXX 


The teacher by questions may lead the class to recall those facts 
which relate to the particular points of the lesson and which it is neces- 
sary that the children should know in order to overcome those difficulties 
of which they are conscious. In this particular instance, it is the correct 
placing of the partial products. As the teacher leads the children to recall 
these facts, she may help them to fix the correct ideas by placing the cor- 
rect forms on the blackboard as in the above work, sometimes by using 
colored chalk to emphasize the particular facts upon which she is about 
to drill. 


2. Repetition of the idea —When the pupils comprehend what they 
are to do and see the correct form, they are ready for the repetition of 
the correct form; that is, for drill. 


(1) 321 (2) 245 (3) 413 (4) 621 
102 202 103 104 


First, a volunteer may work example (1) on the blackboard and the 
rest of the class may observe. 

Second, the teacher may select a pupil of average ability to work 
number (2) on the blackboard while the class observe and criticize. 

Third, the teacher may call for a volunteer from the group which 
has failed on this particular type of problem. This pupil may work ex- 
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ample (3) on the blackboard while the class may observe and offer 
needed suggestions. 

Fourth, the teacher may select one of the weakest pupils to work 
example (4) on the blackboard under the personal direction of a stronger 
pupil while the others observe and verify the work. 

Fifth, the teacher may divide the class into groups of two, one 
stronger and one weaker pupil in each group. The class may go to the 
blackboard where, for approximately ten minutes, each group may work 
examples similar to those presented in step one. 

3. Fulfillment of aim.—Under a time limit (possibly five minutes), 
each pupil may work on paper ten examples similar to those presented 
above. Under the teacher’s direction the pupils may then correct their 
work, find the averages for two groups (one composed of boys, the other 
of girls), and graph the results for each group. 

In the particular work described a graph in color was kept on the 
blackboard on which were recorded separately the boys’ score and the 
girls’ score from March first to June ninth. 


IMPROVEMENT IN RESULTS 

On June 9 a second test, carefully modeled on the Woody 
scale in Multiplication, was given. Between the test of May 20 
and that of June 9, thirteen drill lessons were given. While 
there still remained opportunity for improvement, a steady in- 
crease in power was evident from the results, as is shown in 
Figure 1. ' 

The median of the B section had advanced from twenty-one 
and five-tenths to twenty-nine and five-tenths; that of the A sec- 
tion from twenty-five to thirty-two and five-tenths; and the 
entire grade from twenty-four to thirty. 

The pupil with the lowest record, who worked thirteen in 
the first test, now worked nineteen problems, and ten children 
made better scores in the second test than did the one who made 
the highest score of the first test. Every child in the class who 
had been present for the drill lessons made a higher score in the 
second test than in the first. The greatest improvement was 
shown by two girls, of whom one had twenty-three wrong in the 
first test and eight in the second; while the other had eighteen 
wrong in the first and four in the second. 

This procedure is worth while, for it leads a teacher to dis- 
cover the necessity for individual instruction, the specific need 
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of each pupil, and the methods which will help children to over- 
come particular errors. It also makes the advancement of pupils 
evident and prevents waste of time in reteaching points already 
mastered. Not only does it make the teacher more intelligent 
progressive, and valuable, but it gives the pupil a means of seeing 
himself as others see him and thus serves as an incentive to effort 
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FIGURE 1. IMPROVEMENT BETWEEN JUNE Q AND MAY 20 




















RINCIPLES OF METHOD APPLIED IN CONCRETE 
SITUATIONS 
Rusy MInNor 
Supervisor of Instruction, Public Schools, Anderson, Indiana 

Contact with many teachers having a wide variety of training 

i experience has convinced the writer that a common weak- 

ss is inability to apply educational principles to daily situations. 

Perhaps no neglect is so far reaching in its disastrous effect 

; the general failure to establish correct habits of study. Be- 
lieving that this inability is due to lack of insight rather than to 
ndifterence, the writer has attempted in this discussion to illus- 
rate, by appleation to concrete situations, arising in a series 
f fourth-grade geography lessons, various educational principles 
nd methods. 

An outline of general and specific aims is follow ed by a dis- 
cussion of these aims and some general principles involved in the 
two lessons which are repeated in full. Pages 31-40 give the 
stenographic reports of these lessons, paralleled by detailed dis- 
cussion of points illustrated. 

The pages and lines have been numbered so that the exact 
principle can be quoted and the correct reference cited for par- 
ticular cases of procedure. 

Having followed this plan for two lessons, we thought it 
would be best to give a description of the subsequent lessons with 
the discussion of the psychological laws and of the educational 
principles involved. 

» t 
Discussion oF AIMs' 
General Aims: 
1. To awaken keener appreciation of life interest—clothing. 
a. To teach man’s dependence upon environment. 
2. To guide in the acquisition of certain informational facts 


in the geography of Southern States. 


‘Nore: In the following discussion exact references are given to educa- 
tional authorities whose statements corroborate those of the writer. 


27 
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Specific Aims: 
1. To arouse and stimulate interest in problem solving. 
2. To guide in the acquisition of proper habits of study. 
a. Choice of problem. 
b. Formation of outline for study. 
c. Responsibility of individual. 
d. How to use text. 
e. Value of outside references. 
f. Increasing vocabulary. 


Before the teacher can hope to guide her pupils in the 
acquisition of proper habits of study, she should follow psycho- 
logical laws in her own procedure. 

It is very necessary that the teacher be conscious of her gen- 
eral aims, and also of the more specific aims of each day’s les- 
sons.* She should keep constantly in mind the best interests of 
the “growing” child, and choose subject matter and method 
accordingly.® 

In order that the child may take his rightful place in the 
social group, he should early begin to appreciate the various life 
interests (e. g., clothing) and man’s dependence upon environ- 
ment.* 

That he may be intelligent concerning these phases of life, 
and acquire knowledge which is necessary for future growth, he 
should be guided in the acquisition of certain facts in the geog- 
raphy of the Southern States.® 

By keeping in mind the general aims, the teacher keeps her 
horizon broadened, and is enabled to lead the child into a fuller 
appreciation and assimilation of his social inheritance. The 
specific aims tend to hold the method of procedure in definite 
paths. They also serve as more immediate goals by which daily 
progress can, to some extent, be measured.® 


?MeMurry, How to Study, pp. 31, 36. 

*Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 49; Thorndike, Briefer Course, 
pp. 219-222. 

* Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 9; Dewey, Moral Principles in Edu- 
cation, p. 34; Charters, Teaching the Common Branches, p. 216. 

* Miller, Psychology of Thinking, p. 128; Charters, Teaching the Common 
Branches, p. 221. 

* Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 129. 
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Modern educators are agreed that a problematic situation 
furnishes the best stimulus to reflective thinking. Since it is the 
function of the school to equip the child for successful living 
now, as well as for the future, it is right that he should early 
become interested in this method of meeting new situations,’ and 
that he should be assisted in acquiring proper habits of study.‘ 
There are many phases of study which might be taught to 
advantage, but the following have been chosen as most necessary 
in this particular series of lessons. Pupils should be guided in 
the choice of problems. 

Even with very young pupils, if the subject is presented in a 
way that appeals to interest,'’ it is possible to have the pupils 
recognize and state the problem. This is of great importance, 
because the pupils then feel that it is their problem and conse- 
quently have more interest in the solution. 

That the pupil may learn to organize his thoughts, it is im- 
portant that he be taught the value of forming an outline for 
study. This outline may serve as a guide in the collection of data; 
also as a standard whereby the data may be evaluated."! 

It is important that each pupil acquire a feeling of responsi- 
bility, if the school is to be a social institution, and if the pupil 
is to be a recognized member of the social group." 

Since, in the fourth grade, children begin a more extensive 
use of text-books, it is very necessary that they here acquire 
proper habits in the use of texts; and also that they begin to learn 
the value of outside references as a supplement of thought." 


* Thorndike, Principles of Teaching, p. 156; Parker, Methods of Teaching 
in High Schools, p. 170; Charters, Teaching the Common Branches, pp. 332, 337. 
* Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 57. 

* Thorndike, Briefer Course, pp. 157, 158; Parker, Methods of Teaching in 
High Schools, p. 185; Charters, Teaching the Common Branches, p. 332. 

* Dewey, Interest and Effort, p. 23. 

" Thorndike, Principles of Teaching, p. 156; MeMurry, How to Study, 
p. 94. 

* Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 141; MeMurry, Elementary School 
Standards, p. 11; Strayer, A Brief Course in the Teaching Process, p. 137. 
“Strayer, Brief Course in the Teaching Process, pp. 88-89; McMurry, 
How to Study, pp. 72-74. 
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Communication forms such an important element in all edu 
cative processes,'* that it is highly desirable that pupils early 
learn the importance of an extensive vocabulary.'® This may 
best be acquired in connection with regular work, that the interest 


may be direct. 


SomE GENERAL PRINCIPLES 


Before beginning a detailed discussion of the lessons, may | 
call attention to a few general principles which have been ob 
served throughout the entire series? In such a series of lessons 


solution is reached; and yet all of these minor problems are but 
a part of the entire process of reflective thinking necessary to thy 
larger solution.'® 

It may seem to the reader that the lessons represent a great 
amount of teacher activity rather than of pupil activity. It 
should be noted, however, that every question was followed by ; 
pause, before any child was called on for an answer. This gave 
every pupil an opportunity to do independent thinking. Fre 
quently the majority of the class were ready to answer when the 
particular child responded. It should also be kept in mind that 
these fourth-grade children had had very little experience in 
problem solving; and that it was necessary to aid them by skillful 
questioning to realize the problematic situation, and to find the 
means of solution.** 

The reader will also please note that provision was made t 
meet every aim as outlined in the beginning. In order to do this 
it was necessary to keep the child’s mental set, disposition, or 
purpose constantly favorable by having intermediary aims.'* 

Such a report as this can scarcely show the general school- 
room atmosphere; but great attention was paid to the physical 





* Dewey, Democracy and Education, p. 5. 

* Parker, Methods of Teaching in High Schools, p. 302 

* McMurry, How to Study, p. 36. 

* Strayer, Brief Course in the Teaching Process, p. 114, 116. 
* Thorndike, Briefer Course, p. 146. 
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Teacher: How many of you children | 
of 


have on some article 
clothing made of cotton? 
Margaret: My dress. | 
Elmira: My apron. | 
John: My waist. 
Earl: This sweater is made of 
cotton. 


Of what material are sweat- 
ers usually made? 

They are usually made of 
wool, because it’s warmer. 
We all have on 
made of cotton. 
What helped you to remem 
ber that so much underwear | 
is made of cotton? 
Our visit to the Monarch Un- 
derwear Factory. 

If you could visit every 
schoolroom in this city, do 
you think you might find all 
the pupils wearing cotton? 
If we could visit Toledo, too, 
we should find that all the 
Toledo children wear cotton. 
Harriett: I think nearly everybody 
wears cotton. 

Where does so much cotton 
come from, Homer? 

It comes from down south. 
How many would like to 
know more about it? Open 
your geographies to page 
246, Figure 315. Here is a 
picture that tells a story 
about cotton. Each little 
square represents a country. 
Who can tell which square 
represents our country? 
That’s easy, isn’t it? 

Why do you suppose the 
United States is represented 
by such a large square? 


Teacher: 


Earl: 





Dorothy: underwear 


Teacher: 


Dorothy: 


Teacher: 


Nellie: 


Teacher: 


Homer: 
Teacher: 


Elmira: 
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Here begins the solution of 
one of the minor steps in the 
larger unit.” 

The question coming after in 
terest has been aroused serves 
to put the class in the proper 
attitude; to give the mental! 
set or purpose necessary for 


further procedure: (1) Readi 
ness; (2) Intellectual Curi 


osity;" (3) Visual Imagery ;* 
(4) Vividness.* 

Lines 47-55 are another illus 
tration of a small unit of re 
flective thinking necessary to 
satisfactory procedure. It wil! 
be noted that in line 57 a pupil 
raised the problem, because she 





™ McMurry, How to Study, p. 92. 
= Thorndike, Briefer Course, pp. 53, 98, 
™ Dewey, How We Think, p. 32. 


“ Thorndike, Principles of Teaching, p. 90. 


Training of Memory, p. 93, 94. 


* James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, 


Process, p. 149, 


135. 
Colvin, The Learning Process, p. 58. 






Watt, The Economy and 
p- 575. Colvin, The Learning 





























100 


105 


110 


Margaret: 


115 Teacher: 


Frank: 


Teacher: 
120 


Class: 


130 Teacher: 
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all the space from Court 
Street to Wooster Street and 
from the Normal College to 
Main Street. I think they 
might be piled as high as the 
tree tops in that same space ; 
and still there would not be 
room for all of the cotton 
that is raised in the United 
States in one year. 

Turn to page 122. Last 
paragraph above fine print. 
**More than one half of all 
the eotton raised in the 
world is grown in our South- 
ern States.’’ 

What does that make you 
want to know? Margaret. 
Why does the United States 
raise so much cotton? 

Can anyone word it better? 
Why does most of the cotton 
used in the world come from 
our Southern States? 
Which do you think has 
shown more careful thought, 
Margaret or Frank? 

Then we'll put Frank’s ques- 
tion on the board. That’s a 
problem for us. We ean have 
problems in geography as 
well as in arithmetic. What 
do we do with a problem in 
arithmetic? Class. 

We work it. 

We use another word, some- 
times, that means the same. 
We solve it. How many 
would really like to solve this 





that 
problem 
teacher then appealed to indi 
vidual differences, and also used 
the law of vividness by putting 
the problem on the board. 
whole 
clearer by the reference (Lines 
124-129) to problematic situa 
tions 
Analogy.” 





Placing the large numl« 
(10,631,000 bales) on the boa; 


Fol. 6, No. ] 





made provision for individus! 


differences in sight ang hear 
ing; and also served to vary 
the presentation, thus making : 
stronger appeal to interest. Th: 
teacher’s illustration of pili: 

the eotton bales in a well-know: 
space (Lines 88-104) uses thy 
following laws: (1) Vivi 

ness;“* (2) Imagination;* (° 
Making work concrete.* 


The pupils have become so in 


P-) 


terested that they are conscious 


of the problem; and they are 


guided in the statement of the 
problem, that it may be con 
cise,“* 


The pupils were given oppor- 


tunity for analysis and seler 


tion, and evaluation.” 


The pupils decided 


having 


was acceptable, 


The 


situation was made 


in Arithmetic: Law of 


In lines 130-133 the teacher 


begins an enlargement of the 
pupils’ vocabulary by relating 
the 


new word to an old or 





“Colvin, The Learning Process, pp. 77-80, 169-177; Watt, The Economy 
and Training of Memory, p. 93. 


“* James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 5 


Process, p. 149, 


“Charters, Teaching the Common Branches, p. 


75; Colvin, The Learning 


ooo 


wae 


“Charters, Teaching the Common Branches, p. °41. 


“Miller, Psychology of Thinking, pp. 92 and 108; 


Parker, Methods of 


Teaching in High Schools, p. 185; Charters, Teaching the Common Branches, 
pp- 217 and 235. 
* Thorndike, Briefer Course, p. 153; MeMurry, How to Study, p. 146. 


“ Thorndike, Briefer Course, p. 155; James, Principles, Vol. II, p. 346. 


Frank’s statement of the 
the 
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familiar situation: ] Law of 


problem? Read it again, mili 
pperception;* (2) Law of 


Dorothy. \ 
Association.” 


{ Dorothy reads problem 
from board.) Think about it Here the teacher uses the law 
for tomorrow. We're all go of Frequency by having the 
ing to help in solving it. problem read again.” 
LESSON II 
Teacher: What is our prol lem for to By having the problem re 
day? Earl. read, the pupils were enabled to 
sai Why does most of the cotton meentrate immediately upon 


the situation as it had been left 


used in the world come from 
the preceding day: (1 Fre 


our Southern States? 
quency and Recency ;" (- Defi 
niteness:@ (3) Suggestion ;* 


t) Vividness.* 


Teacher: I have k ft it on the board 
so that we could see it 
often. 








Have any of you thought The purpose here was to re 

about how to solve it? late school work to home life 
Margaret: I asked my mother. fhe principles involved are: 

; ] Social Curiosity;* (2) 

Teacher: That’s a cood thing to do Motivation through instinct of 

Are your parents usually i approval.” 

terested in the things we do 

at school? 

Perhaps we shall all have 
something to tell at home to 
night. When each one in the 
family has something inter 
esting, we want to add our 
share. 

Is there another way to In finding different ways of 
solve this problem besides solving the problem, | rovisiot 
asking some one? was made for: (1) M iltiy le re 

Mary: We might look in our geog sponse; (2) Analysis.” 
> raphy books. By allowing the class to de 
Teacher: Which do you think would be | ‘ide which of the suggested 
a ‘‘bigger’’ thing to do? To ways was best, it gave oppor 


* Thorndike, Principles of Teaching, pp. 42-45; Parker, Methods of Teach 
in High Schools, pp. 300-302. 
% Colvin, The Learning Process, p. 156 
% Parker, Methods of Teaching, p 185: Colvin, The Learning Proeess, 
149. 

Colvin, The Learning Process, p. 149. 

% Parker, Methods of Teaching, p. 159. 

“ Dewey, How We Think, p. 34. 

® James, Principles of Psychology, Vol I, p. 575; Colvin, The Learning 
Process, p. 149. 

“ Dewey, How We Think, p. 32. 

* Thorndike, Briefer Course, p. 31. 

® Thorndike, Briefer Course, pp. 152, 145. 

® Parker, Methods of Teaching, p. 155. 
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ask someone; to read from 
our books: or to think about 
it and get our own ideas? 
John. 

All three. 

I think we better get our own 
opinions first. 

Then how can we tell whether 
we are right or wrong? 
Look in our books, 

That is one good use to make 
of our books. Can you think 
of another? 

Our books will tell us some 
things we didn’t know. 
Please read the problem 
again, Jessie. 

How many of you know just 
where and what our Southern 
States are? (No Hands.) 
Then what do you think is 
the first thing we want to 
know before we can solve our 
problem? Frank. 

We want to know where they 
are. 

What do you call it when you 
speak of where a place is? 


John: 


Earl: 
Teacher: 


Dorothy: 


Teacher: 


180 


Frank: 
Teacher: 


5 Teacher: 


190 
Frank: 


Teacher: 
195 

Margaret: Location. 
Shall we make a little out- 
line, then, to guide us in our 
study? What shall I name 
as the first point in tRe out- 
line? 
John: I. Location. 
Teacher: We were talking about in- 
dustries the other day. 
Which one of the industries 
studied has anything to do 
with our problem? (No re- 
sponse). 
From our studies in Indus- 


Teacher: 


200 


205 


Teacher: 
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| illustrates use of the laws of: 


| 
| 
| 
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tunity for: (1) Evaluation;* 
| (2) Initiative;" (3) Verifica- 


| tion.@ 








Repetition of problem again 


Frequency and Recency.” 





| 












Here we see the value of set- 
ting up intermediary goals and 
of analysis to ascertain what is 
the necessary element.® 

The formation of the outline 
for study illustrates organiza- 
tion of material.” 

By referring to the study of 
industries, the law of analogy 
is used.” 

By trying to relate the knowl- 
edge gained in a study of indus- 





“ Parker, Methods of Teaching, p. 188. 


“ McMurry, Elementary School Standards, p. 11. 


“ Dewey, How We Think, pp. 27-28. 


“ Parker, Methods of Teaching, p. 185; Colvin, The Learning Process, 


p. 149. 


“ Thorndike, Principles of Teaching, p. 160. 


* James, Principles of Psychology, p. 503. 


“ MeMurry, How to Study, p. 106; Dewey, How We Think, p. 41. 
“ Thorndike, Briefer Course, p. 135; James, Principles of Psychology, 


Vol. IT, p. 346. 
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trial Arts can 


we get cotton? 


It grows in 


What do we 
that deals 
things from 
Agriculture. 


That’s a big wor 
another word tha 


same? 








Teacher: Who will suggest to Dor Ar 
what she might have done, t 
have been more ' 
herself and to the group 
Frank: Dorothy, you should have 
told Miss M. that you didn’t 
understand what she meant 
by the question. 
Teacher: What things help or | le I 
farming, or the raising ot! 
John: Rain. 


Margaret: Sunshine 


Teacher: What does the sun giv a? 

Margaret: Light and heat 

Teacher: When we speak of how wart 
a place is, or of how cool 
is, what word do we ise? 


No response 
Teacher: When I look at the ther 
mometer, what am I trying 
to learn? 
Dorothy: The temperature « f the ro 
Teacher: We use the same w 
speaking about heat ar 
in regard to places 
What two things have w 
* James, Vol. I. p. 504-505 
® Thorndike, Briefer Course, p. 1 
*James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 004 


Process, p. 1509. 














260 


265 


270 


~iv 


2so 


285 


205 


300 


Dorothy: 
Teacher: 


Frank: 


Teacher: 


John: 


Teacher: 


Mable: 


Teacher: 


Jessie: 


Nellie: 


Teacher: 


Frank: 
Teacher: 
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found that influence farm- 
ing? Dorothy. 
Rain and temperature. 
What one word may mean 
the same? 
Climate. 
If cotton has to be raised, 
and climate has an influence 
on farming, what does that 
have to do with our problem? 
We must find out about the 
climate of the Southern 
States, 
From your reading in that 
interesting little book, ‘*‘ The 
Four Wonders,’’ what kind 
of climate do you think cot- 
ton needs? 
It needs a warm climate. 
Do you know anything more 
that will help to solve this 
part of our problem? (No 
response.) Then that’s a 
good point to keep in mind 
when we study. So our first 
point under Agriculture will 
be: 
1. Climate 

a. Rain 

b. Temperature 
What other things will influ- 
ence agriculture? I am go- 
ing to say that in another 
way and mean just the same 
thing. What other factors 
will influence agriculture? 
Jessie. 
The kind of land. If it’s 
rich land, the farmer has 
good erops. 
We eall the land soil. 
Does anyone know what kind 
of soil cotton needs? 


Cotton needs rich soil. 


What word may we use in- 
stead of rich? 
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An illustration of a pupil 
forming an hypothesis." 


The reference to the book 
which had previously been read 
uses the laws of: (1) Associa- 
tion;* (2) Supplementing of 
| Thought ;* (3) Memory. 


Analysis, selection, and or- 
ganization continue; also the 
enlargement of vocabulary. 








" Dewey, How We Think, p. 94. 
"James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 566. 
™ MeMurry, How to Study, p. 73. 


“Miller, Psychology of Thinking, p. 132; Colvin, The Learning Process, 
p- 131; Watt, The Economy and Training of Memory, p. 21. 
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John: Fertile soil. 


Teacher: What do you suppose we This question illustrates 
shall find out about the soil | again the importance of leading 

05 of the Southern States? pupils to form inferences.” 
Frank: It surely must be fertile. As the pupils respond to vari- 


Teacher: Let us put that in our out- | 0US elements in the situation, 
line as another sub-topic | the law of partial activity 18 
under agriculture. 2. Soil. illustrated.” 

10 Is there anything else that 
might influence farming be- 
sides: 1. Climate; 2. Soil? 

Earl: Farmers don’t want hilly | 
land. 

Teacher: To place that in our outline 
what word shall we use to 
express the kind of land, 
either hilly or level? 


Margaret: Surface. 

“) Teacher: Good! What kind of sur- 
face would you think a farm 
er would want in order to 
have a good cotton crop? 

Homer: Not too hilly, and not too 

44" level. 


Teacher: Now we have a good start for 
work. We have each one 
helped by giving our own | 
ideas. What may we do next? | 

Dorothy: We might see now what our 
geographies say. 

Mable: We may prove whether we | 
are right or wrong. 


Pupils were being trained in 
verification.” 


Teacher: Here is your outline: 
10 I. Location 
II. Agriculture or Farming | 
1. Climate 
a. Rain 
b. Temperature 
340 2. Soil 
3. Surface 
How shall we begin to study 





location? 
John: Use the colored map. 
245 Teacher: How shall we know where to | 
find the map? 
Frank: Turn to the index and look | 
for Southern States. | 
® Dewey, How We Think, p. 26; Parker, Methods of Teaching, p. 195. 








"Thorndike, Briefer Course, p. 135; Thorndike, Principles of Teaching, 
pp. 147-148; James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. II, p. 334. 
™ Thorndike, Principles of Teaching, pp. 156-157. 
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SUBSEQUENT LESSONS 





These lessons, which have been reproduced verbatim, were 
llowed by recitation periods in which the pupils reported on 
eir study of the text; also on their reading from other authori- 

ties. Special attention was given to organization.*' Great care 
vas used in evaluating each contribution, to see that it really was 
. contribution toward a solution of the problem.** 

The cooperative scheme in the recitation (1. e., free discussion 
ble for the weighting of values, and the formation of judg- 
ments.** 

At all times pupils were encouraged in the raising of questions 
relevant to the work, and the class was held responsible for correct 
answers as far as possible. Pupils were expected to cite page and 


paragraph to justify any contribution that they offered. This 





called for very careful study and a systematic taking of notes. 
The problem was always kept in mind, and served as a guide 
in all procedure, so that thinking might be relevant and effective. 
Frequent attention to the outline was necessary to summarize the 
progress made in the solution. 
Pupils were frequently asked to state the important points 

' already decided upon, that the class as a whole might “check up” 
their thinking process, see what partial solutions had been reached, 
and realize what further procedure was necessary.** 

p As a special motivation the pupils were guided in the making 
of a chart to represent the cotton industry. Pictures and post- 
cards representing plantations, river-docks, sea-ports, machinery 
used, etc., samples of cotton materials, cotton thread, a “real” 
cotton boll from the South, etc., were collected and mounted, all 
the work being done by the pupils. On this chart was placed the 
best list, made by a pupil, of cotton articles in common use. The 


* Miller, Psychology of Thinking, pp, 94, 143. 

© Parker, Methods of Teaching, p. 194. 

"Strayer, Brief Course, p. 130; Dewey, Moral Principles, p. 14; Parker, 
‘ Methods of Teaching, p. 193. 

“Parker, Methods of Teaching, p. 198; Strayer, A Brief Course, p. 171. 
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making of this chart demonstrates the principle of self-expres lit 
ion.*® The happiness of a healthy child depends upon doing.’ 
The manipulative and collective instincts are given opportunity 
for expression ;** and pupils are encouraged and guided in buil 
ing up concrete imagery.”* 

A visit to a knitting factory where cotton underwear w: 
manufactured from raw materials, added interest and concret 
knowledge to the solution of our problem. This factory visit 
motivated the school work for several days in geography, Eng 
lish, and arithmetic.*® 

The previous year, these pupils had written to a boy in Sout! 
Carolina, and had obtained cotton seeds. These seeds were planted 
in the school garden. During our study of this problem we h: 
a real cotton plant, containing several bolls, which we trans 
planted from our school garden to a pot for school-room us« 5 
It furnished a fine illustration of the effect of a difference in 





climate, as our specimen was only about fifteen inches high, and 
the bolls were smaller and fewer than the average. The prit 
ciples here involved are: 1. Association by correlation ;” 
2. Vividness ;"' 3. Making work concrete.** 

While studying location the pupils colored individual outlin 
maps, desk-size, of the Southern States. Careful discrimination 
Was necessary as to exact location before a “good” map could be 
made to take home. <A wall map and text-book maps of the ’ 
United States were used as guides. A. blackboard map Was 
traced and colored by different pupils under the critical supervi- 


sion of the class. As an extra project, a large wall map in out- 


“ Miller, Psychology of Thinking, p. 31, 117. 

“ Dewey, Interest and Effort, p. 36. 

“ Thorndike, Briefer Course, pp. 20, 62; Strayer, Brief Course, p. 17. 
“Charters, Teaching the Common Branches, p. 233. ; ' 
“Strayer, A Brief Course, p. 135. 


” Thorndike, Principles of Teaching, p. 7; Charters, Teaching the Com 


m Branches, pp. 225, 227, 333. 
" James, Principles of Psychology, Vol. I, p. 575; Colvin, The Learning 
Process, p. 149. 
“Charters, Teaching the Common Branches, p. 341. 
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line was an ever ready stimulation to study location; a pupil 

eing permitted to color only the states which could be accurately 

imed and located. This work with maps uses the manipulative 

| constructive instincts, and appeals to interest through pleas- 
rable activity.”* 

Collections of post-marks from Southern cities were an added 
centive, as pupils pasted the post-mark in its appropriate place 
n the wall map.** 

Various games were introduced to motivate the drill on loca- 
tion. For example, the class was divided into two groups and a 
pupil was chosen as leader of each group. The leader called the 
name of a state; and the first one to point to that state on the 
wall map won a point for his division, This competition involves 
he group idea rather than individual rivalry, and arouses the 
keenest interest. 

The laws here used are: 1. Play instinct ;°° 2. Motor Activity 





and Emulation ;“* 3. Memorizing through Drill.** 

The pupils had free access to a stereoscope with pictures of cot- 
ton fields, cotton manufactories, etc., as well as numerous charts 
which added interest and concrete illustration to the work.** 

It is very difficult to follow the solution of just one problem 
when it is but a part of a project that may call for the solution 
of many problems. The correlation of the different subjects 
must of necessity be interwoven, in order that the pupils may see 


the problem in its relation to real life.°® 

Other problems were subsequently introduced, and a corre- 
sponding collection, organization, and evaluation of data was 
followed until the class as a whole had learned the most signifi- 
cant geographical facts concerning the Southern States. 


“ Thorndike, Principles of Teaching, p. 25; Colvin, The Learning Process, 
p. 37; Strayer, A Brief Course, p. 17. 

“ Thorndike, Briefer Course, p. 20. 

"Colvin, The Learning Process, p. 57; Charters, Teaching the Common 
Branches, pp. 228-238, 

* MeMurry, How to Study, pp. 190-191; Miller, Psychology of Thinking, 
p. 30; Charters, Teaching the Common Branches, p. 238. 

“Charters, Teaching the Common Branches, p. 228. 

“ Thorndike, Principles of Teaching, p. 210. 

” Thorndike, Principles of Teaching, p. 7; Charters, Teaching the Com- 


oor oor 9"°o°7 


mon Branches, pp. 225, 227, 333. 
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Pupils gained steadily in powers of evaluation, and in delicacy 
of discrimination and expression; but the most important gain 
was in the fact that a problem of real life interest was solved in 
a psychological manner, and that the habit of logical thinking 
was being unconsciously acquired by the pupils. 
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WHAT LOS ANGELES IS DOING WITH THE 


RESULTS OF TESTING 


Haran C. HINeEs 





University of Washington, Seattle, Washington 


The editorial headed “The Next Step After Testing” which 
appeared in the December, 1920, number of the JoURNAL OF ) 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH is timely. It is clear that if somebody . 
doesn’t answer the insistent question: “What shall we do with r 
these results?” the measurement of classroom instruction will 
be included in the history of education rather than in modern 


Perhaps no city in the United States so strenuously opposed 
the introduction of so-called “scientific education” as did the city 


of Los Angeles. 


The opposition was not confined to a “little 


group of wilful men” or women, nor was it directed toward tests 
and measurements; rather it was a general objection to any 
interruption of the even tenor of schoolroom procedure; and, of 


course, the greatest noise Was made by those who had the least 
information. The prevailing attitude might have led one to sup- 


pose that educational and psychological tests were usually com- 
posed in the darkroom of a rat-infested laboratory by some 
“exchange professor” who could not speak English. Undoubt- 
edly there was a firm-rooted conviction that the results of tests , 


were as indeterminate as a sentence of “two to twenty-one years 


in the penitentiary.” 

The task of converting these “sinners” was assigned to | 
Robert H. Lane, himself a principal, who, as the new director of | 
the research division, worked out a system by which he was not | 
only to enlist the services of principals and teachers but also to 4 


devise a few tests, thereby at least disproving the belief that such 
instruments are only produced in laboratories. With the gradual 
growth of the research division, there arose an evident need for 
a psychological examiner, and particularly for one who would 
be able to convince certain “conscientious objectors” that a psy- 
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chologist is really able to discriminate between a subnormal and 
an abnormal child. For that adventure in diplomacy Dr. Arthur 
H. Sutherland, who had not only been trained in psychology but 
in certain fields of medicine, was called from Yale to minister to 
the needs of the fit, misfit, and unfit. 

The credit for the success of the program of scientific mea- 
surement undeniably belongs to the two men named. They have 
been aided by the undivided support of the entire administrative 
forces and, more recently, by the generous assistance of prin- 
cipals and teachers. Serious objection to tests and measurements 
has broken down, and the schedule now in effect is the real sub- 
ject of this article. 


AN INTELLIGENCE SURVEY 


Asa result of a suggestion set forth in the preliminary survey 
of the Los Angeles public schools by Dr. W. A. Jessup and Dr. 
Albert Shiels in 1915, the superintendent in 1917 asked the psy- 
chologist to undertake the supervision of ungraded rooms.' At 
that time there were about ninety such rooms scattered over a 
wide area, housing approximately two thousand children. In 
June 1917, an intelligence survey was made in order to determine 
the number of those who should be accommodated under different 
divisions. School records and health cards of children were col- 
lected; the testimony of teachers and principals was recorded ; 
and the Binet Test was given to about two thousand children. 

The children to be given the examination were selected as 
follows: all the members of ungraded classes from twenty-four 
elementary schools; one-third of the group which had failed on 
the previous midyear examinations (selected alphabetically) ; and 
the enrollment of two parental schools. In the ungraded rooms 
70.4 percent were found to be three or more years mentally re- 
tarded; in the non-promotion group the corresponding figure 
was 34.3 percent; and in the parental schools it was 81 percent. 
It was estimated that 5,000 children in Los Angeles possessed 


‘Evidently from what follows the term ‘‘ Ungraded’’ is not, as is often 
the case, applied to rooms or classes for mentally defective children.—£ditor. 
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an intelligence too low to profit by the methods of education used 
in regular and ungraded classes. 

The age-grade retardation, in June 1917, showed 13,600 
pupils who were two or more terms retarded. Juvenile court 
records Were examined as to school relations, i. e., the number of 
children from each school and the type of offense. A record of 
the mentality of these children was not available but, through the 
state reformatory, it was found that children with a mentality 
just above 70 (I. Q.) have shown the same characteristics in 
behavior on probation, at work, and in the institution, as have 
those just below 7o. It is this class which furnishes a large 
proportion of truancy and disciplinary cases in school and in the 
juvenile court. 

It was the conviction of the teachers, as well as of the psy- 
chologist, that many of the children who tested low mentally 
(some with intelligence quotients below 70), have abilities which 
make it entirely possible to bring them up to an efficient school 
level. It therefore became necessary to devise a plan of segrega- 
tion and a plan of education following segregation which would 
recognize this fact so far as it is well founded. The plan which 
was set forth at that time and which has not been altered ma- 
terially, except for purposes of expansion, was described as 
follows: 

THE UNGRADED ROOM 


The following ideal seems the logical conclusion as to the 
best use of the Ungraded Room: 

First—There should be the following different types of 
rooms, limited to an attendance of twenty pupils: 

(a) To prepare the child for second, third or fourth grade. 
(Primary Adjustment.) 

(b) To prepare the child for the fifth, sixth or seventh 
grade. (Upper Adjustment.) 

(c) A Foreign Ungraded Room for backward children of 
foreign parentage; for those children who have tried and failed 
in grades one and two. (Primary English Adjustment.) 

(d) A Foreign Ungraded Room for those recent arrivals 
to the city who have some education in their own language. 
(Upper English Adjustment. ) 
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Second—Each child should be given a time limit in the 
room. This means that a child enters the Ungraded Room for 
a specific reason, and that reason is, that by entering this room, 
he will have an opportunity for promotion or advancement one 
grade, which otherwise would be denied to him on account of 
the rigidity of the grades. The intent, therefore, is that a child 
should enter the Ungraded Room in order to work his way into a 
grade, by specializing on studies or activities in which he is 
backward. Each child who fails to work his way into a grade 
should be made the subject of special study, with the expecta- 
tion that if he does not find what he needs in the Ungraded 
Room, he will be taken care of in a special room. The time 
limit should be not over one term, that is, a child who is a 
candidate for admission to the Ungraded Room should be very 
carefully scrutinized, to determine whether it is likely he will 
be able to get out of the Ungraded Room in less than one term. 

Third—School district lines should be disregarded for Un- 
graded Rooms. Any child may be sent to a neighboring district, 
where there is a room devoted to the level of work needed by 
him. Each such room should have a waiting list. 

Fourth—Each Ungraded Room teacher should learn to 
give, and should give, the educational and psychological tests; 
first on entrance, and then at frequent intervals thereafter, to 
determine the progress; and, finally, promotion should be made 
strictly upon the basis of performance in tests of arithmetic, 
reading, spelling, writing, geography, etc. 

Fifth—The greatest opportunity to show results and to 
handle an extra number of pupils during the year should attract 
the best teachers in the schools. The rapidity with which the 
individual child can be inspired to work for himself, and by 
himself, toward definite objectives, will not only be a real test 
of teaching ability, but will also offer a means whereby the 
teacher can measure her own ability. 

To organize the Ungraded Rooms, three preliminary steps 
were necessary: (1) The examination and segregation into De- 
velopment Rooms of those whose progress was abnormally slow ; 
(2) the elimination of disciplinary cases over fourteen years of 
age; (3) the training of teachers in an educational plan for 
Adjustment Rooms which might achieve educational results. 

These steps having been taken in any limited district of 12 
or 15 schools, there is a basis for automatically sifting the pupils 
and placing them according to their scholastic capabilities. This 
may be shown diagramatically. 
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In the fall of 1918 nine development rooms were being oper- 
ated for atypical children, the enrollment of the higher type of 
such pupils becoming so large at one school that five teachers were 
employed to care for this work. In 1919 the number of applica- 
tions for the organization of classes for mentally defective chil- 
dren became so great that it was necessary to open rooms in regu- 
lar schools to care for children who were too much of a burden or 
annoyance in the grades. 

The question: “What shall we do with these results?” is 
therefore partly answered when it is shown that the results of 
the Binet Test were immediately used in the installation of an 
educational program for children who registered need for spe- 
cial instruction. All children were and are given every oppor- 
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tunity to learn anything that they can learn and use. All are 
given a chance to learn to read, write, spell, add, subtract, etc. 
Special practice material has been placed in the hands of the 
teachers of these children, and the teachers have been encouraged 
not merely to give an exceptional amount of drill to pupils, but 
also to keep a record of the success in practice, and through these 
figures to note the progress. Special emphasis is placed upon 
physical activity. 

Many of the mentally defective children will work steadily 
at anything which is given them to do. There has been no 
difficulty with the drill methods; but better success has been 
attained in the classrooms where the teachers have been inventive 
and enthusiastic in getting up competitions, races, and other ex- 
amples of rivalry. Nearly every teacher has invented something 
which has been designed to inspire the pupils to livelier activity. 


ADJUSTMENT ROOMS 


It is the purpose of the Adjustment class to conserve all the 
real abilities of pupils who are now failures and to encourage 
them to reach a higher educational level before leaving school. 
In one district these classes are now giving opportunity for more 
rapid progress to pupils who were making little advance for 
various reasons. These rooms are of four kinds: (1) Primary 
Adjustment Rooms for pupils preparing for grades two, three, 
and four; (2) Upper Adjustment Rooms for pupils preparing 
for grades five, six, and seven; (3) Primary English Adjust- 
ment Rooms for non-English speaking pupils who are illiterate; 
and (4) Upper English Adjustment Rooms for non-English 
speaking pupils who have had three or more years of education 
in a foreign language. 

The principal assigns pupils to these rooms from waiting 
lists, prepared by the supervisor of the adjustment work. When 
the first Ungraded District was reorganized it was at once ap- 
parent that a pupil might have to go to an adjacent building to 
use the type of room he needed, so district boundary lines have 
had to be disregarded. A room thus often functions for several 
schools. 

The number of pupils in these classes is usually twenty. 
Perhaps a maximum of eighteen pupils in primary and twenty- 
two in upper classes would expedite the progress of pupils back 
to regular grades. A room serves sixty pupils per year. For this 
reason, the time of each pupil is limited chiefly to the work in 
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which he is retarded, with the exception of ninety minutes per 
week given to manual work. 

The educational plan for this adjustment work is not a 
“teaching” plan but a “learning” plan. While a few short class 
exercises are necessary, the greater part of the day is used as 
individual learning time. To provide a course of study by which 
each pupil can progress independently and unhindered by the 
rates of other pupils, the academic essentials of the grade 
curriculum are classified under three heads, according to the kind 
of mental activity involved: 

(1) Thought comprehension or interpretation, called 
“reading,” but including the comprehension part of reading, 
arithmetic, geography, history, etc.; (2) “written expression,” 
including written language, spelling, ete.; and (3) “numbers,” 
limited to the mechanics for the acquisition of arithmetical 
skill. This classification of subject matter is the first feature 


TABLE I.—REPORT AS TO THE PROGRESS OF THE FIRST AND SECOND 
HUNDRED PUPILS HELPED IN ADJUSTMENT ROOMS 














AVERAGE NUMBER NUMBER OF PUPILS IN 
OF WEEKS OF PRO- First SECOND 
GRESS PER WEEK HUNDRED HUNDRED 
0 6 7 
1 2 2 
2 4 16 
3 14 16 
4 20 21 
5 14 9 
6 9 5 
7 13 7 
8 6 3 
9 2 2 
10 4 3 
11 1 3 
12 0 0 
13 1 2 
14 0 1 
15 > 0 
16 0 2 
17 0 1 
18 1 0 
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peculiar to this plan. For each of these three learning “activi- 
ties” a progress outline in natural educational steps has been 
arranged from the simplest to the most difficult projects in 
A6 work.’ 


SUMMARY 


Two hundred pupils averaged 1016.92 weeks’ work per week 
or 5.08 times as much progress as regular children in regular 
grades. After a short trial, sixteen pupils (5 percent) were re- 
turned to grade on account of absence, lack of application, de- 
fective or weak vision, ete. Sixty-one pupils (30.5 percent ) 
left the city before the end of three months’ period in the grade. 
Five pupils (2.5 percent) were transferred to Development 
Schools. Twelve pupils (6 percent) were reported not suffi- 
ciently prepared. One hundred twelve (56 percent) were re- 
ported satisfactory. 

The average length of stay in a room was thirteen wecks. 
This means, then, that in thirteen weeks on the average the chil- 
dren learned how to study, corrected their deficiencies, and were 
promoted over one year. 

In order to carry on such a far-reaching program the Division 
of Research was forced to enlarge its personnel. This was done 
as the demand arose. At the time of this writing, besides the 
director, there is a director of secondary research, four survey 
teachers, a secretary, a clerk, and a multigraph operator. The 
board of education has appropriated thousands of dollars for the 
promotion of research and is demanding that something be 
done with the results secured from testing. 

Under the present program, the survey teachers, who were 
selected from the local teaching staff and trained for the work, 
are giving the Holley Picture Completion Test to first-grade chil- 
dren, the Haggerty Sigma I to second- and third-grade children, 
and such other tests as the Stanford Revision of the Binet, the 
Pintner-Paterson Performance Test, the Porteus Tests, the Indi- 
ana Mental Survey Test, the National and the Otis Intelligence 


* The principals’ committee on Promotional Standards has adopted this 
form for the grades. 
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Tests. Third- and fourth-grade children are given the Lane 
Arithmetic Test; the Courtis Arithmetic Tests are given from 
erades V to vu, and the Monroe Silent Reading Tests from 
grades Iv to vill. Besides these the adjustment-room teachers 
give “placement tests” designed in the local division. 


SECONDARY RESEARCH 


A few educational and intelligence tests had been given 
promiscuously previous to this school year (1920-1921), but in 
October, 1920, the work in senior and junior high schools was 
reorganized; and it is gradually being developed to fit into the 
plan used in the elementary schools. Testing was begun by exam- 
ining 2,000 members of the R. O. T. C. in seven high schools 
and one junior high school. 

During the war psychologists attempted, sometimes in vain, 
to get army officers to use the results of army psychological tests. 
Such officers were far more antagonistic than teachers have ever 
been. But it is easier sailing in the local R. O. T. C., since the 
instructors are a happy combination of teachers and _ officers. 
They have been using the results to help determine promotions 
and recommendations for summer camps. It may surprise some 
army psychologists to know that Army Alpha was given to the 
local units at the request of the commandant, a retired colonel 
who saw service in the recent struggle. 

During the fall the department of secondary research was 
assigned the problem of running down the causes for failure 
among high-school students. It was thought best to begin the 
problem by making a typical survey of mental ability. The IX-A 
pupils of the junior high schools were selected as a typical group. 
They were given the Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, all 
tests being given and all papers being scored by the director of 
the secondary department. 

Since the problem was a large one, it was not possible to stop 
there and ask: “What shall we do with these results?” Of 
course the median scores were run off, and they, with the indi- 
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vidual scores, were furnished to each school. No instructions were 
sent out, but the papers were reserved to be discussed by the 
teachers in called meetings. No opportunity was given for hasty 
criticism or approval of the tests. 

When the preliminary reports were completed, the school 
marks of the same pupils were tabulated in English, mathe- 
matics, history, and science (the subjects most directly concerned 
in the test), and in general average. In order to ascertain 
whether teachers were recognizing mental ability in the awarding 
of school marks, correlations were computed between marks in 
those subjects and mental ability. This was followed by a check 
of failure marks in the same subjects. By grouping the median 
scores in mental ability, coefficients of correlation, and percents 
of failure, it was possible to suggest to superintendents and 
principals that standards of marking in certain schools were too 
high or too low. 


A New MarkING SysTEM 

Naturally such investigation invited attention to the marking 
system in use in Los Angeles. There is no indication of a great 
amount of satisfaction with the marking system. It has been a 
5-point system in which “1” is high, “2” is good, “3” is passing, 
and “5” is failure. The number “5” is given to those pupils who 
register below 70 percent; but the number “4” is given to those 
pupils who register below 70 and may make up their work, and 
also to those pupils whose potential mark is higher on the scale 
but who have failed to complete all the work required. Lack 
of concrete definition has made such a system almost impossible 
of standardization. At the time of this writing the association 
of principals is considering alterations, and it is not improbable 
that a system based upon the normal curve of distribution will be 
formulated and accepted. 

Further attention has been called to the rating scale for 
teachers. It is not anticipated that the results of tests in the 
classroom will produce agitation for a standardized rating scale, 
but such a scale promises to be a much happier solution than the 
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actual testing of the teachers themselves. A scale, based upon 
the Army Rating Scale, is being considered. 

Meanwhile testing for mental ability has been carried on, hav- 
ing been extended to all pupils from the first to the ninth grades 
‘nclusive and to the twelfth-grade pupils. The latter are being 
tested at this time in cooperation with Dr. Terman, who is con- 
ducting a state-wide survey of the mental ability of high-school 
seniors, looking toward the use of mental ability scores in educa- 
tional and vocational guidance. 

It is evident that such extensive examination could not be 
conducted by the director alone ; and a chief examiner has there- 
fore been appointed in each junior and senior high scho¢ I. This 
examiner has been selected by the principal ; and he is required to 
have certain qualities, such as good voice, accurate performance, 
and the ability to maintain good discipline. To assist the chief 
examiner a limited number of teachers are chosen who will help 
in giving the tests and in scoring the papers. A pupil’s score and 
mental age will be listed on his transfer card and each teacher will 
be supplied with a personal-history card of each pupil in his class. 
The personal-history card will contain the name, age, mental- 
ability score, mental age, health rating, and scholarship record. 

Superintendent Dorsey has recently subscribed to the exten- 
sion of measurement work, and plans may materialize whereby 
the division of research will have a supervisor of development 
schools and an individual examiner for secondary pupils of in- 
ferior mental ability. Then, too, much is anticipated in the 
prospect of concentration on the problem of vocational guidance 
through testing. 

Research work in Los Angeles has been promoted on the 
assumption that we must first measure the general mental ability 
of the child before we can use the results of educational tests 
intelligently. As Dr. Buckingham points out, the university pro- 
fessor is not usually in a position to recommend improvement in 
instruction through the tests he advocates. The administering of 
such tests does not include the improvement of instruction, but 
merely the measurement of instruction. But that fact does not 
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preclude improvement; the problem has been put up to superin- 
tendents and supervisors; yet, undoubtedly, the task is one for 
research workers in the field. 

The director of research is able to measure and interpret, but 
he must not stop there; he must recommend improvement. No 
far-reaching recommendations can be made on the results of 
intelligence tests alone, since an intelligence test is in no wise the 
last word in the dictionary of measurements. There is need of a 
finer diagnosis, and the educational test serves and will serve 
that purpose. It is now possible, through the use of educational 
tests, to place a finger on the difficulty which the individual child 
meets in the particular subject he has undertaken to learn. There 
is some difference of opinion concerning the effort to be made to 
carry him over his difficulty, but there is always the necessity of 
attempting to teach him according to his capacity. 

Undoubtedly there is a place for the educational test which 
measures the group. It is good to know how class compares with 
class, school with school, and city with city. But that sort of test 
has produced that perplexing question: “What shall we do with 
these results?” What Los Angeles is trying to do just now is 
to select the best of the group tests, use them, and file the results; 
what she needs more than anything else in this field is more diag- 
nostic tests, so that it will be possible to ascertain when a given 
pupil is weak in words or music and why. A combination of 
mental ability tests, educational group tests, and educational and 
psychological diagnostic tests, should place the research director 
in a position to answer the question raised. 

The future of “scientific education” in Los Angeles depends 
upon the training of principals and teachers in the art and prac- 
tice of scientific measurement. To meet that issue, the superin- 
tendent is insisting that principals attend courses in measurement, 
and the directors are devoting much time to lecturing to teachers 
on the same subject. Three of the local universities are now 
offering courses in tests and measurements, with the basic idea of 
defining their possibilities and limitations. Now that the main 
body of objections to tests has been eliminated, the biggest danger 
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tos Angeles confronts is that of allowing western enthusiasm 
to increase her quota of claims for the results 
Tempered with a degree of mservatism, it is not 
ing to be extremely difficult to find use for the results of test- 
« when they are achieved. 


“start a drive’ 
f testing. 

















INTELLIGENCE TESTS IN THE PRIMARY GRADES 


M. Evita WuItcoms 
Primary Supervisor, Iron Mountain, Michigan 


There has long been evident a wide-spread dissatisfaction with 
the current methods of grading and promoting pupils. This has 
been particularly true in the kindergarten and primary grades, 
where the nature of the work makes it impossible to secure as 
tangible evidence of success or failure as can be had in the ad- 
vanced grades. Large differences in native ability exist among 
the children of any group, and this must be taken into account a 
in the grading of all pupils, even of those in the kindergarten. 
While crowded classes and lack of special rooms for the more 
extreme cases are generally a handicap, this fact does not pre- 
vent the introduction of many desirable improvements. 
In an effort to formulate some definite, tangible standards for 
measurement of native ability in children, many types of intelli- 
gence tests have been evolved. None of these are infallible, but 
sufficient evidence is accumulating to prove that they are of real 





value, 

During the past three years and a half, a careful, systematic 
application of intelligence tests has been made in the schools of 
Council Bluffs, lowa. The purposes of the experiment have been: 
(1) to obtain a better basis for promotion from kindergarten to 
first grade; (2) to enable pupils to advance more nearly accord- 
ing to their native ability; (3) to aid in the analysis of failures; 
and (4) to cooperate with Doctor Terman, of Stanford Univer- 
sity, by applying his methods in wholesale fashion in a typical 
school situation. 

The test used was the Stanford Revision of the Binet-Simon 
Intelligence Test. The testing was done on Saturdays at the 
various buildings by specially trained teachers. The average 
time required for testing a normal six-year old child is about 30 
minutes. Of course the time varies with individuals, as it is “7 
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vital that the examiner get into rapport with the child before the 
real testing begins. The work requires persons of tact, patience, 
thoroughness, and superior intelligence. No one should attempt 
to test children when physically incapacitated or under any mental 
tension. 

Changes have been made from time to time in the application 
of the tests in Council Bluffs and others will undoubtedly be 
made as more data accumulate upon which to base decisions. 
Doctor Terman has been consulted frequently during the experi- 
ment and several of the teachers, as well as Superintendent Saam, 
studied and tested under him personally. 

Some instances are found where the work done by a child 
does not correlate with his intelligence quotient. One who tests 
high may do only mediocre work and one who tests somewhat 
below average may do very good work. These discrepancies are 
usually readily explained, and ordinarily do not occur in the case 
of more than 15 percent of the children tested. It is safe to say 
that approximately 85 or go percent do work that agrees fairly 
well with the intelligence quotient, and that when the test results 
are used in connection with the regular school tests they furnish 
a very definite basis for gradation. 

Occasionally a child of high native intelligence lacks definitely 
the power of application. In a large class such a pupil must be 
left to his own resources, whereas, during the test, he has the 
undivided attention of the examiner. Again, such children may 
possess unusual ability in some special field and fail to react to 
the regular school tasks through absorption in one subject. 
Physical disability and lack of proper home environment may 
also account for some of the low test scores. Children also some- 
times fail to manifest their real innate ability when tested because 
of self-consciousness, or language handicap. 

Table I suggests that variability in intelligence is continuous 
and that no definite dividing line can be drawn between normality 
and feeble-mindedness; also that for every child of any degree 
of deficiency, there is another of superior ability. It will be 
noted that the median intelligence quotient of this large group 
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TABLE l.—THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS OF 2360 PRIMARY CHIL- 
DREN COMPARED WITH THOSE OF TERMAN’S QO5 UNSELECTED 
CHILDREN (5 YEARS TO I4 YEARS OF AGE) 


905 UNSELECTED |2360 Primary CHIL- 


INTELLIGENCE 








} 
| CHILDREN DREN OF COUNCIL 
QUOTIENT 
v0 | ( Percents) Biurrs (PERCcENTS) 
56-65 | 0.3 1.8 
66-75 2.0 4.5 
76-85 | 8.6 10.3 
86-95 20.1 22.3 
96-105 | 33.9 27.0 
106-115 23.3 22.1 
116-125 | 9.0 8.4 
126-135 2.3 2.8 
0.5 0.8 


136-145 








is almost exactly 100, indicating that the Stanford Revision, at 
least in that range of the scale used in testing primary pupils, 
is standardized at the right degree of difficulty. Agreement with 
school work is shown in Table II and III. The data of Table II 
are for 2360 children in kindergarten and primary grades at 
Council Bluffs for the semester ending February, 1919. 


TABLE !.—QUALITY OF SCHOOL WORK IN RELATION TO INTELLI- ‘ 
GENCE QUOTIENTS (ENTRIES ARE IN PERCENTS) / 





INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS 








QUALITY OF 














Scnoot Work | 56-85 | 86-115 116-145 
~ HH | O85 | ta 24 
A | 10.0 | 31 51 
B | 29.0 34 16 
c (60.5 26 9 
100 100 100 








Note: H = Honor students, highest 10 percent in class. 
A = Strong students, next 30 percent of class. 
B = Medium, next 30 percent of class. 
C = Poorest, remaining 30 percent of class. 
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YABLE HI.—QUALITY OF SCHOOL WORK OF 200 CHILDREN WHOSE 
INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENTS WERE I15 OR OVER WHO WERE 
PROMOTED TO THE FIRST GRADE FROM THE KINDER- 
GARTEN BEFORE THE AGE OF SIX 


PERCENT OF 


OUALITY Pupits REceie ING Pupits Re- PERCENT OF 
or SCHOOL Eacn RATING, CEIVING Each  NorMAL Pupits 
WorK JUNE, 1920 RatTinc, Four | Receiving Eacn 
A SEMESTERS, RATING 
NUMBER PERCENT 1918-1920 
Honor | 49 24.5 27 10 
A 94 | 47.0 46 30 
B 42 | 21.0 | 22 30 
c 45 | 75 | 5 30 
Total | 200 / 100.0 100 100 


There were only 26 cases of failure by these pupils during 
the four semesters, or 4 percent for a semester. Regular pro- 
gress Was made by 163, and accelerated progress by 11. During 
the year 1920-1921 there have been practically no instances of 
failure among these pupils for a semester and their work still 
maintains its high standard. 

In each case of early promotion the parents were consulted 
and the physical condition of the child was given careful consid- 
eration. Then a six-weeks trial was given in the first grade. If 
the child was able to make normal progress without evidence of 
physical stress, he was allowed to remain. A very few children 
were returned to the kindergarten for another half-year. This 
never occasioned unpleasantness, as care had been taken to secure 
the cooperation of parents. 

The future may bring to light other factors which ought to 
be taken into account in the grading and promoting of school 
children, but the writer is confident that the use of intelligence 
tests is decidedly a step in the right direction. 














PROVISIONS FOR INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES IN 
HIGH-SCHOOL ORGANIZATION AND 
ADMINISTRATION 


W. H. HuGcues 
Supervising Principal Junior-Senior High Schools, Claremont, California 


The data used in this paper were obtained some months ago 
from a questionnaire addressed to four hundred and twenty-five 
high schools in all parts of the United States. Replies were re- 
ceived from two hundred and twenty-one of these schools, and 
their average enrollment was approximately one thousand stu- 
dents each. The following brief summary is based on the infor- 
mation received from these schools. The figures show the number 
of schools to which each item applies and the percent which this 
number is of the total number of schools reporting on the item in 


question. 
NUMBER OF PERCENT OF 


SCHOOLS SCHOOLS 

1. Effort made to group students according to 

inferior, medium, and superior capaci- 

Sc awskeueniivieeneees wave beebaeaae 53 23.9 
2. Partial provisions for such classification. . 31 14.0 
3. No effort made for such classification... . 137 62.1 
4. Psychological tests used in classification of 

students according to inferior, medium, 

and superior capacities..............-. 15 6.7 
5. Psychological tests used partially for such 

classification of students. ............ 5 2.2 
6. No psychological tests used in classifica- 

kt. wuntcsskensdee wekaecaeneeeaks 197 91.1 
7. Variation of scope of work for these differ- 

KN TT Ce ee eee 32 14.4 


8. Special method or device for causing the 

superior student to work up to his full 

I on Rh AS ecru veevcchccsevesuys 39 17.6 
9. No special method or device for causing 

the superior student to work up to his 


PINS cues cesedsuskiscnn wanes 182 82.4 
10. Having supervised study as part of regular 
SR ey rey 70 31.6 
11. Having supervised study in few classes 
Gl svccenstceshescckuasesdaxenean 21 9.5 
62 
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Not having supervised study. ...... 
Having one hour or more in class period 
for recitation and supervised study... .. 
Having less than one hour in class period 
for recitation and supervised study... . 
Having half or more than half of period 
given to supervised study............ 
Having less than half of class period given 
to supervised study. ............++-- 
Time arbitrarily divided between recita- 
tion and supervised study.......... 
Time not arbitrarily divided between reci- 
tation and supervised study.......... 
Inferior student most benefitted by super- 
vised study......... 
Inferior and medium student most bene- 
fitted by supervised study............ 


21. Superior student most benefitted by super- 
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. No judgment as to who receives the most 


benefit from supervised study......... 


23. Superior student receiving no special 


attention as long as he is meeting the 
general requirements of the subject... . 


. Superior student receiving special atten- 


. No extra scope of work for the superior 
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. Having honor organizations for students 


of superior attainments.............. 


. Not having honor organizations for stu- 


dents of superior attainments......... 


. Having other ways in which the student 


of superior capacities receives social 
recognition for high attainments... ... 
Not having other ways in which the stu- 
dent of superior attainments receives 
Ce 
Having a system of varying credits ac- 
cording to individual achievement... . 


. Not having a system of varying credits 


according to individual achievement. . . 
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NUMBER OF PERCENT OF 





SCHOOLS SCHOOLS 
33. Quality alone the determining factor for 
varying credit in such systems........ 10 43.4 
34. Consideration of other factors in deter- 
mining credit in such systems......... 13 56.9 
35. Having a curve of distribution of grades to 
be followed approximately (all schools 
GURUGED, hic'dxaneuccseceenesss4ass 35 15.8 
36. Not having a curve of distribution of 
grades to be followed approximately. . 186 84.2 
37. Able to report approximately how large a 
percent of students receive the different 
connec wee snkaadad de the bases? 70 31.6 
38. Not able to say approximately how large 
a percent of students receive each grade 151 68.4 
39. Systematic effort made in checking the 
po reer rete 105 47.5 
40. No systematic effort made in checking the 
grading of teachers.................. 116 52.5 


Perhaps a somewhat fuller analysis of the disclosures of this 
investigation will be of interest. While a considerable number of 
high schools are making a systematic effort in the classification of 
students on the basis of capacities, a considerably larger number 
have not yet attempted this sort of classification. The meager 
extent to which mental testing is employed in this connection is 
noticeable. Less than 7 percent of the schools report the regular ‘ 
use of mental tests for this purpose. The more frequently men- ) 
tioned basis for classification is the student’s previous record 
and his ability to do trial work in a superior section. a 
But many principles are of the opinion that classification : 
of high-school students according to abilities is undesirable. A 
New York principal writes: ““We have at various times grouped 
students according to inferior, medium, and superior capacities. 
This grouping had the result of giving one teacher a class with 
which she could obtain most excellent results and another teacher 
a class in which the results were, of course, inferior. After reason- 
able trial the plan was abandoned.” Another principal is of the 
opinion that “classification according to capacities is undemocra- 
tic in that it gives unwise encouragement to an intellectual aris- 
tocracy.”” The great majority of principals, however, have 
expressed no objection to such classifications. : 
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The practice of extending the scope of work in the sections 
composed of superior students is not at all prevalent. Of the 
g4 schools reporting inferior, medium, and superior sections only 
32 lay any claim to consciously varying the scope of work for the 
different groups. A very much smaller number have special 
~ethods or devices for causing superior students to work up to 
their full capacity. In fact, only about 18 percent of the 221 high 
schools reporting indicate any special method for this purpose. 
Occasionally we find a high school in which the superior sections 
move as rapidly as they are able, sometimes completing the work 
of a given year subject in a half-year’s time or a three-year subject 
in two years. A more novel method is reported by at least two 
high schools located on opposite sides of the continent according 
to which the bright students are excused for a day or two at a time 
in order to permit the dull students to catch up with the educa- 
tional procession. But the more common method of caring for 
the superior student is to allow him to carry one or more extra 
subjects. It will be noted that nearly 80 percent of the schools 
give no special attention to the superior student so long as he is 
meeting the general requirements of the course 

In 61.5 percent of the schools, however, some type of provi- 
sion is made for giving social recognition to superior students of 
exceptional achievement. The following is a partial list of the 
more frequently mentioned types of social recognition: (1) assem- 
bly programs in which students of highest scholarship participate; 
(2) honor lists announced at regular intervals in the city and 
school papers; (3) elegibility to c ass and student-body positions; 
(4) honor banquet for students who stand high in scholarship, 
oratory, athletics, punctuality, regularity of attendance, etc.; 
(5) elegibility to participation in class plays, interscholastic 
debates, etc.; (6) special consideration in all appointments to 
positions of responsibility in student self-government; (7) de- 
partmental clubs composed of students of unusual attainments; 
(8) commencement program speakers selected from high honor 
list; (9) special announcement at commencement time of special 
honor graduates; (10) scholarship pennant for the class having 
highest standing; (11) awarding of scholarship pins, departmental 
medals, etc.; (12) a large graph in the assembly room showing 
month by month the relative standings of the four high-school 
classes; (13) a medal each year to the “best all round” student 
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in scholarship, social leadership, and physical ability; (14) grad- 
uation “‘with credit,” “‘with high credit,” and “with highest 
credit’ according to individual achievement; (15) diploma 
indicating specifically what the student has accomplished. 

Honor organizations are not as frequently mentioned as are 
the other forms of social recognition. Some principals feel that 
such organizations create a caste which is undesirable. ‘Intel- 
lectual reputation,” one says, “‘is sufficient distinction for superior 
accomplishment. This will take care of itself without artificial 
encouragement.” Another says, ‘We provide no special social 
recognition. A democracy should be free from caste whether 
based on mental ability or any other consideration.”” Nearly 25 
percent of the high schools, however, do have honor organizations. 
The most unusual type of such organization is reported by the 
Los Angeles high schools. This is the Ephebian Society of the 
city to which one person for every forty graduating from high 
school is elected. The basis of election is scholarship, character, 
and leadership. Strictly speaking, however, this is not a high- 
school honor society. 

Supervised study as a method of caring for individual differ- 
ences is in full operation in nearly 32 percent of the high schools 
reporting. In 9.5 percent of the other schools supervised study 
has been adopted only in part. It will be noted that nearly 78 
percent of the schools having supervised study give an hour or 
more to the combined recitation and supervised study period. 
The medium length of class period in all of these schools is sixty- 
three minutes. The medium length of supervised study period is 
thirty minutes. ‘Table I is significant. 

There is also variety of practice with respect to the freedom 
which teachers have in dividing the class period according to 
their own judgment. In 44.4 percent of the schools reporting 
supervised study, the class period is divided arbitrarily. The 
rest of these schools leave the matter to the judgment of the 
teachers. Many principals are of the opinion that the only safe 
method is to divide the class period arbitrarily; otherwise there 
will be a few teachers in every school who will use up the period 
for recitation and thereby rob the students of their rightful time 
for study. In at least four high schools where supervised study 
is reported as having failed, the misuse of the time by teachers is 
given as the chief cause. In only two schools did the principals 
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LE I. TIME GIVEN IN EIGHTY-ONE HIGH SCHOOLS TO RECITA- 
TION AND TO SUPERVISED STUDY IN EACH REGULAR 
CLASS PERIOD 


Amount oF TIME IN MINUTES 


25-|30-'35-!40-|45—|50-|55- 60-65-|70-|75-—,S0— 85—|90-|95 
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report a tendency of teachers to use too much of the period for 
study. Several, however, remarked that the greatest dithculty 
in the matter of supervised study is to educate the teachers to 
a method which must necessarily be different from that ordinarily 
employed. 

In answer to the question as to who is most benefited by 
supervised study, the inferior, the medium, or the superior stu- 
dent, the answers are indeed significant. The principals of 67.9 
percent of the schools where supervised study is in operation say 
unqualifiedly that the inferior student profits most; 22.2 
say the inferior and the medium; only 3.7 percent say the superior 
student; and 6.1 percent of the principals have no judgment in 
the matter. This is in agreement with the statements coming 
from 78.7 percent of all schools reporting that the superior 


percent 


student receives no special attention as long as he is meeting the 
general requirements of a subject or course. 

Only 10.4 percent of the high schools! answering the question- 
naire report systems for varying the amount of credit according 
to individual achievement. 


t List of high schools having ‘“‘weighted credit” systems: Eugene (Ore Emporia, 
Kan.); Atchison (Kan.); Kansas City (Kan.); University of Chicago High 5 hool; 
Decatur (Ill.); Danville (Ill.); Rockford (Ill.); J. Sterling Morton High School at 
Cicero (Ill.); Richmond (Ind.); Washington High Sx hool at East Chicago (Ind.) 
Greeley (Colo.); Cripple Creek (Colo.); Peabody High School Pittsburg (Pa.); Johns- 
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In any system of grading the distribution of marks is impor- 
tant but it is doubly important in a system where these marks 
are more than mere ornaments on paper, where they actually 
mean excess or diminished credit. It is interesting to note that 
of all the high schools reporting, there are only 15.8 percent 
which have a curve of distribution of grades to be followed 
approximately. Only 31.6 percent of the high schools are even 
able to say approximately how their grades are distributed. 
Table IL shows the varying practice among schools in the dis- 
tribution of ratings. 


TABLE Il. THE EXTENT TO WHICH SEVENTY HIGH SCHOOLS GIVE 
THEIR HIGHEST, MEDIUM, AND LOWEST GRADES 
RESPECTIVELY 
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Table II reads: highest grades constituted 1-5 percent of the 
grades conferred in 14 of the high schools, 6-10 percent in 31 
schools, etc. However, among those high schools which have 
systems of weighted credit, a much larger proportion report 
definite information concerning their distributions of grades and 
credits. The curves of distribution for most of these approximate 
a symmetrical form. Omitting one of these schools, the average 
distribution of grades is as follows: highest grade, 8.8 percent; 
super-medium grade, 21.6 percent; medium grade, 33.3 percent; 
sub-medium grade, 27.8 percent; and lowest grade, 8.4 percent. 





town (Pa.); Parkersburg (W. Va.); Lincoln School, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University; Flathead County at Kalispell (Mont.); Plainfield (N. J.); Central at 
Muskogee, (Okla.); Central High School at Tulsa (Okla.); Sioux City (Ia.); Lincoln 
(Neb.); Analay Union High School at Sebastopol (Cal.); Claremont Junior-Senior 
High-School, (Cal.) 
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CONCLUSIONS 


The results of this questionnaire would easily lead one to 
conclude that in the great majority of high schools the adminis- 
trative problems of providing for individual differences are far 
from an adequate solution. It is encouraging, however, to know 
that a considerable number of high-school administrators are 
awakening to the importance of these problems and that they 
are making some headway in the conservation and development 
of the varying capacities of students. But only the beginning 
has been made. The writer ventures the following statements rela- 
tive to his reaction to the situation: 

1. The grouping of students according to inferior, medium, 
and superior capacities may or may not be desirable as a general 
administrative measure in providing for individual differences 
of students. It is certainly true that the smaller high school can- 
not easily compete with the larger schools in providing a number 
of sections for each class. The extra expense of such a measure 
would make it prohibitive. But in the larger systems where 
many sections of a given class are maintained in any case, group- 
ing according to capacities can easily be accomplished without 
additional expense. 

2. If the grouping of students according to capacities is de- 
sirable, then a much wider use of mental testing should be em- 
ployed. In fact, under any system of providing for individual 
differences, a mental survey of the high-school population is of 
very great value. Dr. Proctor? says, “With this information 
(mental test scores) at hand the high-school principal can plan 
the curriculums of his pupils more intelligently. Discovering at 
the outset that from 15 to 30 percent of his pupils are incapable 
of succeeding in the conventional high-school subjects, he will 
undertake to make new adjustments to meet the situation. There 
will be fewer failures; more pupils will remain to take work that 
is adapted to their needs and capacities; and the high school will 
be less open to the charge of catering to the intellectual aristoc- 
racy among its pupils.” In discussing the problems of individual 


* Proctor, W. M. “Psychological tests as a means of measuring the probable 
school success of high-school students” Journal of Educational Research, 1:258-70, 
April, 1920, 
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differences met in the first year of the high school, Dr. Terman 
says, “For purposes of educational guidance it will be necessary 
to establish the lower limits of intellectuality necessary for suc- 
cess in the various high-school subjects.” There are a great many 
other ways in which a knowledge of the mental levels of the high- 
school population will be of service in providing for the individual 
difierences of students. 

3. Supervised study as usually conducted is only partially 
satisfactory as a method of providing for individual differences. 
Too frequently, as may be seen from the results of this investiga- 
tion, it is planned primarily for the needs of the backward stu- 
dent. The medium student profits little and the superior student 
least of all. In fact, many are of the opinion that the superior 
student is really hindered by the ordinary type of supervised 
study. If supervised study is to succeed as a method of providing 
for individual differences, it must be adjusted to the needs and 
interests of students of all degrees of ability. We owe at least 
as much to the student of superior ability as to the student of 
inferior ability. We should neglect neither. 

4. Supervised study is in danger of failing when the use of 
the class period is left entirely to the judgment of the individual 
teacher. There is a strong tendency among a few teachers in 
almost every school to consume too much of the time in the old 
type of recitation and thereby rob the students of their legitimate 
time for study. The administrator must place enough safe- 
guards on the system to insure the proper use of the class period. 
Sometimes it may be necessary to divide the time arbitrarily. 
When teachers are properly educated as to the real meaning of 
supervised study the success of the plan will be made more 
certain. 

5. In the opinion of the writer, a system of varying the amount 
of credit according to individual achievement is very essential in 
any effective plan for individual differences. Such a system is in 
accordance with the prevailing practices of the social and indus- 
trial world where, other things being equal, rewards and honors 
are in proportion to individual achievement. Human nature is 
everywhere pretty much the same. We are not likely to put 
forth superior effort when mediocre effort will accomplish the 
desired ends. When extra effort and achievement are recognized 


* Terman, Lewis M. The intelligence of school children. New York: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1919, pp. 75-91. 
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and rewarded in the high school, we shall find a much larger 
number of students working up to their full capacities. 

6. A proper recognition of the varying capacities of students 
logically implies a variable quantity of work in any given subject. 
Weighted requirements should go hand in hand with weighted ; 
credit. In fact, a weighted credit system is incomplete if it does 
not take into account the ability of the superior student to do a ' 
wider scope and an extraordinary kind of work. More than mere 
excellence in meeting the general requirements of a subject must 
be expected and required if the superior student is to receive 
justice. Working up to one’s capacity is the type of thing in i 
education that counts. The inferior student and the medium 
student usually have the opportunity of doing this. The superior . 
} student, on the other hand, is too frequently trained to be a 
loafer and a mischief maker. On very much less than maximum 
effort, he can usually accomplish the general requirements of a 
course in an excellent manner. His original capacity for initiative, 
independence, and originality are not properly encouraged and 
directed. 

7. Greater attention should be given to the matter of grade 
distribution. A “normal curve” should, in most cases, be ap- 
proximated. The curve, however, may take on different forms 
in ditferent high schools. In a school, for example, which draws 
the majority of its students from a community of uncultured 
. homes where the parents are engaged in types of unskilled occupa- 
tions which usually attract laborers of low I. Q’s, we should expect 
the curve to be skewed toward the lower part of the scale. But, 
perhaps in another school of the same city, where the majority 
of the students are drawn from cultured homes of the professional 
classes, we should logically expect to find the curve of distribution 
skewed considerably toward the upper part of the scale. Still 
other factors may account for a variation from the so-called 
“normal curve” of distribution. In any case, the distribution of 
mental test scores will serve perhaps more than any other type of 
information as a key to the situation. It is the business of the 
administrator and supervisors to know the specific causes of 
variation in order not only to provide for the individual differ- 
ences of students but to be of real assistance to teachers. An 
evaluation of the work of the teacher in providing for individual 
differences is impossible unless the administrator knows what 
type of material the high school is working with. 
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EDUCATIONAL STATESMANSHIP 

Education, as it is viewed by: most thinkers in the field, has 
become a factor of primary dynamic force in the moulding of 
human institutions. Those who still prefer to regard it as mainly 
a matter of individual culture are a negligible minority. The 
largest outstanding problem in the field is concerned with the 
ways in which the concrete manifestations of this underlying 
principle will evolve. Such concrete manifestations must come 
through the development of educational statesmanship. We have 
administrators of local school systems and of individual institu- 
tions; we have students of technical educational problems; we 
have practicing teachers of many sorts; and we have educational 
politicians in the common and narrower acceptance of that term. 
But we have singularly failed to develop that type of leadership 
which sees education in all its manifold operations as a major 
force in society, interprets to the people their educational aspira- 
tions, leads, guides, and inspires. 

The reason is plain. This country, which furnishes probably 
the best field for such leadership—perhaps the only immediately 
fertile field in the world today—has never provided a stage upon 
which educational statesmanship can develop to dimensions of 
impressive proportions. Our one great stage is that of the na- 
tional theatre. It is there that we have developed great foreign 
secretaries, great finance ministers, great ministers of commerce 
and agriculture and internal affairs. Education has no spokes- 
man at Washington, no place in the councils of the nation. 
Washington is chronically unaware of education as a national 
force. And whatever theorists and sentimentalists and parochial- 
ists may imagine, education is indeed a force which affects pri- 
marily our national life. Continued neglect of this obvious fact 
may very well bring it to pass that the nation will one day wake 
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to find that this beneficent creature of its best aspirations has 
rough neglect become a Frankinstein. 
H. C. Morrison. 


A COURSE IN CHILD ACCOUNTING 


We are greatly interested in the recent announcement of a 
college of education in one of our great universities that Child 
\ccounting has been made a required course for all seniors in the 

llege. We feel that it is a most hopeful sign when it is recog- 
nized that teachers as well as administrators need to be well in- 
formed concerning the importance of the various topics which 

will naturally be treated in such a course. 
| Teachers have recorded sufficient data concerning the children 
in their rooms, and have filled out a sufficient number of monthly, 
term, or semester reports to have made us wise indeed on many 
pics—topics, however, about which in reality we know little 
because we have failed to use wisely the material which the 

teachers have thus collected. 

It has long been our contention that teachers should not be 
required to make reports to the administration with which the 
administration does nothing except clutter up the files. Every- 
thing the teacher does should result, directly or indirectly, in 
the furtherance of the purpose of the school, namely, the educa- 
tion of the community. Records and reports will do this only 
if such use is made of them as to modify practice through internal 
adjustment or external stimulation. We greatly doubt if any 
large proportion of the reports which teachers have made out in 
most of our schools has functioned in either of these directions. 

What effect will a course in child accounting have upon the 
prospective teachers who take it? We believe that at least two 
effects may be expected. The first effect should be to make clear 
to them the whole purpose of the collection of such information 
and its potential value to a school system when it is rightly used. 


tor school improvement. Such a course should give teachers a 
different attitude toward the labor of making out reports by 
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showing them the value of the reports. It will not only de- 
crease the friction which requests for such reports now fre- 
quently cause, but it will also increase the accuracy of the re- 
ports and thus add to their usefulness. 

The second effect may be even more important. We wonder 
if a teachers’ course in child accounting may not lead school ad- 
ministrators to make greater use of child accountancy informa- 
tion. Teachers who have already learned to appreciate the value 
of such information will scarcely permit the administration to 
collect it at the expense of valuable time and then let it die in 
the office without benefiting the schools. 

We are not anxious to foster rebellion or revolution. But 
we hail the day when a course, such as we are referring to, will 
be so truly the experience of new teachers that every school sys- 
tem will reap the benefit of extensive child accounting because 
the administration will recognize either voluntarily or involun- 
tarily the necessity of such accounting. 


E. J. A. 


SCHOOLS OF TODAY AND YESTERDAY 


We lately received a letter from an esteemed correspondent 
who bemoaned the decadence of the modern school. Fine build- 
ings he saw, but the gifted teachers of other days were no more. 
Moreover, the product of the efforts of present-day instruction 
he regarded as lamentable. It was his particular complaint that 
children were no longer strong in English grammar. Accord- 
ingly, he had written a textbook which he had published privately 
and which he had plentifully equipped with rules of syntax and 
passages for parsing. 

This estimable gentleman's plaint would be no more than 
amusing if he did not in fact represent a type. Many men and 
women are, like him, honestly of the opinion that the public 
schools of today are inferior to those of a generation or two 
ago. They tell us of the sturdy self-reliance of the pupils of 
those earlier days, of their ability in arithmetic, of their strength 
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i. English grammar, and of their prowess in spelling. Thus it 
mes about that many a superintendent is thwarted in his efforts 
obtain public assent to needed betterments because of the 
seate recollections of one or two “key” men in the community 

- on the board of education. 

Yet it is certain that these recollections are partly false, partly 

omplete, and wholly unconvincing. The fact is that during 
the lifetime of men not yet old enough to have lost their influence 

1 election day, the public school has entirely changed, not only 

i size and expenditures—which is obvious—but also in its pur- 

noses and the success with which it attains them. It 1s attempt- 
« far more than it used to attempt; it is playing a far greater 
it in the life of the community. Its value cannot be judged 
terms of spelling and arithmetic. It is a social force second to 
ne, and it is as such that it must be judged. 

In days gone by education was a privilege, and was afforded 

such families as chose to send their children to school. To- 

y education is compulsory, and the school must offer training 

“all the children of all the people.” This is decidedly a 
lifferent matter. It means that the earlier schools were con- 
cerned with a selected group of pupils—namely those coming 
from families where “schooling” was appreciated. Dull chil- 
dren, to say nothing of the feeble-minded, seldom appeared. 
When, however, all children were swept into school by legisla- 
tive enactment, conditions changed. Classes were diluted with 

uman material incapable of profiting by the course of study 
hitherto offered. 

Yet this human material had to be trained. Accordingly, the 
course of study was revised. When obstructionists compare the 
schools of today with those of yesterday they do so with refer- 
ence to the only things which the older schools did, without re- 
membering that the newer schools not only do the same things 
but that they do many others. We never hear much about the 
achievements of the earlier schools in geography, or history, or 
science. Something in these lines was attempted, but it was not 
allowed to interfere greatly with the sterner business of spelling 
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and arithmetic. As the school took over the training of all chil- 
dren up to the age of at least fourteen, some of the subjects 
hitherto regarded as of secondary importance began to be em- 
phasized. Moreover, entirely new subjects began to appear— 
and they appeared because of the evident needs of types of chil- 
dren who in the days of voluntary attendance stayed away from 
school. 

Yet in spite of the present diminished emphasis on the sub- 
jects which once constituted the core of instruction, and in spite 
of the fact that these as well as all the newer subjects are now 
taught to a far greater proportion of pupils of moderate intel- 
lectual endowment than was formerly the case, it is nevertheless 
a fact that results in the older subjects (e. g., in spelling and arith- 
metic) are better today than they ever were. Old examination 
papers and records of answers have been found in attics, and in 
other out-of-the-way places. When these questions have been 
given to pupils now in school, they have decisively beaten their 
more highly selected competitors of earlier days. Of course, in 
examining the children of today, questions on such subjects as 
cube root, true discount, and allegation were omitted. 

The plain fact is that the school of today has risen to new 
heights and that the teachers of today have become highly spe- 
cialized. It is because teaching as now practiced in progressive 
communities is the occupation of a body of highly trained pro- 
fessional workers that pupils less highly endowed than formerly 
may be taught more subjects and may be taught them more 
effectively. While the obstructionist business man or board 
member has been growing old, the scene has shifted. Of course, 
he recognizes that it has done so in methods of communication, 
in the applications of electrical energy, and in farm machinery. 
But he fails to notice that it has done so no less certainly in 
the schools. The pupil who enters the first grade today does not 
spend the whole year learning the alphabet—and making a bad 
job of it as used to be the case. He begins at once to learn to 
read, and he picks up the alphabet almost unconsciously by the 
middle of the year. Discipline in the class room is today a fine 
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art. “Lickin’ and larnin’” have broken their unsavory partner- 
hip. The teacher, no longer able to resort to corporal punish- 
ment, secures better discipline by methods which call for greater 
resourcefulness. Supervision has split off from teaching by a 
process of specialization, just as supervision has developed to a 
high degree in the industries. In short, it is submitted that the 
schools of today are doing a work which the schools of yesterday 
never even envisaged. 


B. R. B. 
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MAXWELL, C. R. The selection of tertbooks. (Riverside Educational Mono- 
graphs) Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1921. 139 pp. 


The author begins with the statement ‘‘the textbook is an accepted tool 
in teaching’’ and emphasizes the purposes served by the textbook in our schools 
today. He then asserts that the problem of selecting textbooks has brought 
much eriticism upon school officials and discusses what he terms ‘‘ basic con- 
siderations’? which have been used in the selection of texts. Among these 
basic considerations are: prestige of the author, prestige of the publisher, gen- 
eral appearance of the book, its wide use as a text, and the cost of the book. 
While the author allows some weight to most of these items in his special 
outlines for evaluating texts, he says they should receive minor consideration. 
Ie then relates that three different agencies are responsible for the selection 
of texthooks,—the school board, the superintendent alone, and the superin- 
tendent in connection with a committee of teachers. He argues that adoption 
by the last mentioned agency is most desired. In the section on ‘‘ Methods and 
Term of Adoption’’ he says that the unit of adoption should be co-terminous 
with the supervisory unit and that the adoption should extend over a long 
period of years. In his chapter on ‘‘ Free Textbooks versus Individual Owner- 
ship’’ he presents the stock arguments on each phase of the question and says 
that ‘‘one’s attitude on the question will depend largely upon his philosophy 
of the State.’’ He adds, ‘‘we need not be surprised to have the next genera- 
tion feel that the public is just as responsible for furnishing free textbooks 
as it is for furnishing buildings in which instruction is given.’’ 

In the last three chapters of the book, the author sets forth his idea of 
the standards which should be applied in the selection of textbooks. He first 
sets forth his standards in the form of discussion and then presents them in 
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a general outline or score card to be used in judging all texts and specific 
score cards for evaluating texts in reading, arithmetic, language, spelling, 
geography, history, civies, drawing, penmanship, algebra, geometry, science, 
and foreign language. To one interested in the scientific selection of text- 
books, the announcement of such a list of score cards is especially gratifying ; 
but imagine his disappointment when he finds that few of the criteria men- 
tioned have been scientifically determined. Each item of the score ecard is 
checked under the caption of excellent, good, fair, or poor. The amount of 
weight to be assigned to the various items is left to the option of the user, 
The author feels that the function of the outlines is merely ‘‘to raise the 
pertinent questions that should receive attention when one examines the texts.’’ 
He says plainly that no suggestions are offered as to relative values, and 
leaves one with the impression that this is of little significance. Such quota- 
tions as the one following concerning the evaluation of subject matter sets forth 
this impression: ‘‘this (evaluation) would be of little worth, for one person 
may think a particular phase of subject matter important while an equally 
good authority may consider this same phase unimportant.’’ 

From the standpoint of the reviewer this lack of formation of definite 
standards for judging the value of textbooks constitutes a weakness of the 
book. It will probably have an extensive sale because of the attractiveness of 
its title, but it seems doubtful if it will have much influence in bringing about 
a better selection of books. CLirrorD Woopy 
University of Michigan 


Finnry, Ross L. The American public school. (The Modern Teacher’s 
Series.) New York: The Macmillan Company, 1921. 335 pp. 


Under a skillful disguise, the reader finds a treatise on the history of 
education, but not as ‘traditionally organized and presented.’’ It is rather 
as indicated in the sub-title, ‘‘A genetie study of principles, practices, and 
present problems,’’ that the author presents the problems of today with such 
phases of history, educational, political, and economie as are relevant as a 
background. It is not until one is well into the book, however, that he realizes 
fully that the presentation is from the present day standpoint. 

The book opens with our colonial period, showing the beginnings of our 
educational system. Following this comes a review of the lives and achieve- 
ments of Rousseau, of Pestalozzi, of Herbart, and of Froebel and of the bear- 
ing which their lives had upon American education. This leads naturally into 
the period preceding our Civil War when Horace Mann rendered his great 
service, The transition period from the Civil War to 1890 deals largely with 
the changes, educational, political, and economic, growing out of the war and 
particularly with the work of such men as E. A. Sheldon and Colonel Parker. 
About one-third of the entire book is then devoted to the period since 1890, 
in which appears a discussion of ‘‘ Educational Reorganization’’ and ‘‘ Enrich- 
ing the Curriculum.’’ In closing, about twenty-five pages are used to set forth 
‘*The Present Outlook.’’ In brief, approximately one-third of the book is 
given to educational history, American and European, as a fundamental intro- 
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duetion to the American School, one-third to the intermediate period of awak- 
ening and transition to present practice, and one-third to present day tendencies 
and practices. 

Since at the present time the place of the history of education in the train- 
ing of teachers by our normal schools is so much in question, this presentation is 
very valuable. As the editor states in his introduction, the young teacher 
‘must have some notion of the structure and purpose of the organization of 
which he will form a part’’ in order that ‘‘his own practice may be intelligent’’ 
and that he may ‘‘participate intelligently with his fellow workers.’’ Mr. 
Finney accomplishes this very definitely by setting forth the relation between 
present practices and the fundamental underlying structure. 

There comes a slight disappointment, however, in the final chapter which 

Jeals with the present outlook. The author has previously emphasized the value 
of the study of history in order to forecast the future. It is a notable fact 
that our historians who undoubtedly had ‘‘a bird's-eye view of the race’s past 
back into remote prehistoric time,’’ failed to anticipate the recent world war. 
Consequently, when he states early in his treatise that ‘‘one reason why 
teachers should study the history of education is, that they, at least, may be 
able to see clearly what the present tendencies in edueational development are 
really pointing toward,’’ the reader is somewhat disappointed to find in the 
final chapter under the captions ‘‘The new super-civilization’’ and ‘* The new 
schools of the age: ecurriculum’’ only general ideals which have been before 
the world for centuries. The forecasting of solutions for present day problems 
in education lacks the vitality which characterizes the earlier portions of the 
book. 
Altogether the book should be both profitable and delightful to the young 
teacher who has not studied deeply into the fields of history of education or 
of principles and present day practices. The author has introduced much 
personal comment throughout in a manner that illuminates the purely historical 
matter. Through this there runs an clement of humor that enlivens and makes 
interesting what might otherwise be burdensome reading for a young teacher. 
C. C, McCracKEN 


Ohio State University. 


Weits, Margaret Evizapetu. A Project Curriculum. (School Project Series) 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company, 1921, 338 pp. 


In this volume Miss Wells has worked out in great detail her interpreta- 
tion and conception of the ‘‘project’’ as a factor in edueational progress. 
There are many diverse applications of this recent addition to the educationists’ 
special vocabulary, ranging from a mere re-naming of certain types of class- 
room procedure to so inclusive an interpretation as that offered by Miss Wells. 
She conceives the elementary curriculum as a series of major projects, each one 
a vehicle for a whole year’s work. This plan was evolved and put into opera- 
tion in Trenton, New Jersey. Section I of the book contains a detailed deserip- 
tion of the activities pursued in the first three grades under the author’s super- 
vision. The first grade ‘‘major project’? was ‘‘ playing families’’; the second 
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grade, ‘‘ playing store,’’ and the third grade, ‘‘ playing cities.’’ The work of 
each whole year was a dramatization of the respective activities. The theses 
underlying the proposed ‘‘curriculum’’ are stated in Section II of the book. 
Quotations from the writings of leaders in educational philosophy and psy. 
chology are built into a defensive interpretation of the ‘‘ proof text’’ variety. 
The use of these ‘‘texts’’ in the argument, leads one to wonder whether the 
authors most liberally quoted would agree with Miss Wells’ proposal in toto 
as valid curriculum reconstruction. 

There is an untoward positiveness on the part of the author, which leads 
one to wonder whether she was sufficiently critical of her own thinking and 
whether certain sweeping assertions do not need the softening effect of quali- 
fying reservations. The statement of ‘‘ facts taught’’ under ‘‘The Outcomes 
of the Curriculum’’ would be more convincing if the reader could ascertain 
from the records to what extent the ‘‘faects’’ were learned as well as taught. 

Similarly, under ‘‘skills,’’ there is a profound lack of evidence in a field 
where quantitative evidence is easily gathered. 

The activities, no doubt, gave numerous opportunities for the formation 
of habits but there is a paucity of data upon which critical evaluation can 
proceed. One seeks in vain for any record of the reactions of individuals, or 
descriptive case-studies from which growth in attitudes could be deduced. 

The appendix contains a few sample lessons and some of the written ma- 
terials of pupil groups and individuals; the illustrations show the end results 
of construction and the final pageant in which three grades participated. 

Similar and additional values do not, of necessity, depend upon the accept- 
ance of Miss Wells’ curriculum. There are those who deem radical innovations 
a necessary part of educational progress. They must, then, be doubly critical 
of their proposals so that these cannot be attacked on @ priori grounds; other- 
wise, they will not carry us as far forward as they depart from the traditional 
path. Advance by such means gives a maximum of movement with a minimum 
of progress. The zig-zag course obscures the goal and confuses those who are 
eager for new trails. A wide use of the ‘‘curriculum,’’ as proposed, would be 
premature at this time. Its statement and publication will facilitate experi- 
mental evaluations, and, by a careful sifting of values, the real contribution 
will be revealed. LAURA ZIRBES 
The Lincoln School of Teachers College 


Srrayer, G. D., and ENGELHARDT, N. L. The classroom teacher at work in 
American schools. New York: The American Book Company, 1920. 
400 pp. 


This book consists of sixteen chapters covering a great variety of topics 
which deal with the organization of public education, supervision of instruc- 
tion, types of teaching, training for citizenship, teaching children to study, 
the daily program, children’s health, educational measurements, and similar 
subjects. In faet, the number of topics covered is so large that almost every 
field in the professional side of education is touched, in one way or another. 

The writer of this review is very doubtful about the value of a book of 
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this kind for teachers. Necessarily, on account of the variety of subjects 
covered, the treatment of each is very brief and sketchy. Teachers who have 
little familiarity with education will not find the book of great value, on account 
of the brevity with which each topic is treated. Students of education who 
are already, to a degree, familiar with the literature of the subject will also 
fail to profit greatly from the treatment of the various topics considered in 
the book. For example, the whole subject of measuring the achievements of 
children is disposed of in a little more than forty pages, seven of which are 
devoted to a list of standard tests. The subject of teaching children to study 
is covered in about ten pages. The chapter on types of teaching considers 
such topies as the drill lesson, the place of review, memorization, appreciation, 
how to stimulate thinking, the place of the problem, thinking and reasoning 
contrasted, induction and deduction, the open-minded attitude. There is noth- 
ing especially new in this material and the treatment of none of these topics 
is at all adequate. 

The writer of this review seriously doubts the value of books of this kind 
which contain merely conventional material treated in the briefest possible 
space. Such books contribute little or nothing in the way of new knowledge, 
but merely restate, in formal language, familiar material on a great variety 
of topics. H. A. Brown 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wisconsin 











News Items and Communications 


This department will contain news items regarding research 
workers and their activities. It will also serve as a clearing house 
for more formal communications on similar topics, preferably of not 
more than five hundred words. These communications will be printea 
over the signatures of the authors. Address all correspondence con- 
cerning this department to Doctor E. J. Ashbaugh, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, Columbus, Ohio. 























The University of North Dakota has recently established 
Bureau at a bureau of educational measurements with F. M. Garver 
North Dakota as head. There is a faculty committee known as a com- 
mittee on research which is designed to assist the director 

in coordinating the work within and without the University. 


The Society of College Teachers of Education will hold 


Program of three sessions at the Chicago meeting of the Department of 
College Teachers Superintendence on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday after- 
of Education noons, February 27, 28, and March 1. The first session will 


be devoted to a resumé of developments and critical diseus- 
sions of the present status of various movements, concerning which teachers of 
education ought to be informed. The second session wili be devoted to college 
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attain these goals, we shall be glad to receive them and give publicity 


= 
= 


to them through these columns. 


Correlation is reached in a course in Statistics only 


toward the end of the term. Its difficulty and the fact that 


Aids in more time is therefore required for it than is availabk 
Computation toward the end of the course, makes our instruction in this 

topic more or less unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, there are 
many occasions when even in practical as opposed to theoretical inquiries, the 


lation method is needed. 

Accordingly, we welcome the various devices which have lately been issued 
to facilitate the computing of correlation coefficients. We have lately received 

m Professor L. L. Thurstone of the Carnegie Institute of Technology 
rhe value of such devices seems to be that by means of them, clerks who are 
relatively untrained in computing and who know practically nothing of the 
theory of correlation, may be set to work on the derivation of correlation 
coeflicients. 

Professor Thurstone’s table provides a definite place for each step in the 
computation. It is thus impossible for a person to forget a step or to leave 
anything out. Those who are called upon to conduct investigations requiring 
a large number of computations of this sort are advised to obtain Professor 
lhurstone’s ‘Correlation Data Sheet.’’ 


On December 28, 1921, the Research Department of the 


Research Ohio State Teachers Association met at Columbus, Ohio. 
Department Ohio ‘pore were three sessions. In the morning Dr. Willis L. 
Teacher's Gard diseussed ‘‘ The influence of kindergarten training on 
Association achievement in reading and arithmetic’’; Mrs. Margaret 8. 


Brainerd presented data on ‘‘ Intelligence tests as a basis for classification and 
promotion’’; and Superintendent B. O. Skinner gave a talk on ‘‘ The relation 
hetween the Handschin predetermination language test and success in beginning 
Latin.’’ At the morning session an address was also made by Dr. William A. 
MeCall of Teachers College on ‘‘ Tests and school organization.’’ 

In the afternoon, Superintendent E. M. Otis gave a paper on ‘‘A textbook 
seore card’’; Professor Harry N. Irwin spoke on ‘‘Suecess in teaching as 
related to suecess in professional training classes’’; and Mr. T. Howard 
Winters discussed ‘*The qualifications and suecess of Ohio county superin 
tendents.’’ The principal address of the afternoon was given by Dr. Sydney 
L. Pressey on ‘*The need for a more simple and direct statistical procedure 
in the work with tests.’’ 

The evening session—which was for members only—was devoted to a 


dinner and to a business meeting. 


Dr. W. P. Burris, Dean of the College for Teachers, Uni- 

versity of Cincinnati, is enlisting the cooperation of persons 

Case Method interested in the training of teachers in the collection of 

in Pedagogy samples of good teaching. He calls attention, in a circular 

letter which we have received, to three methods of studying 

any subject. They are: (a) the lecture method, (b) the textbook method, 
and (c) the scientific method. 
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in each school. The extent of this range as well as the wide variation between 

the median results of the various schools is very striking. The poorest pupils : 
in some schools do better than the best in other schools. The median in fiv: 

schools on test one was greater than the best score of any individual student in 

four other schools. Similar results are seen in the other two tests. 

It will be noted that the schools with a small number of pupils are not 
necessarily those with high median scores. Evidently the individual attention 
which is possible in such schools, does not function in increasing ability on 
the part of the students. 

One may also raise the question as to whether these wide variations may 
not persist throughout the entire work of the schools in Latin. If such be the 
ease, then the quantity of work which these various schools are certifying to 
the colleges is so clearly different that one may well question whether an 
institution which makes Latin an entrance requirement may not be justified 
in insisting upon more definite information concerning the work of the student 
certified. 

Principal, Trenton, New Jersey, High School WILLIAM A. WETZEL 


The Educational Finance Inquiry Conducted by the American 
Council of Education 

Washington, D. C., November 21, 1921.—The American Council on Edu- 
cation announces the appointment of a commission to conduct a comprehensive 
investigation of educational finance in the United States. For several years 
legislators, philanthropists, and the general public have been aware of the 
increasing difficulty of supporting public schools and universities. Educational 
officers have come to regard the problem of financing education as the out 
standing problem now before them. The paramount importance of the matter 
was emphasized at the citizens’ conference on education called by the United 
States Commissioner of Education in 1920, This conference passed resolutions 
urging a thorough investigation of the cost of education and of publie resources 
available to support it. A group of the leaders of the Department of Superin 
tendence of the National Education Association meeting in Atlantie City, 
February, 1921, likewise designated this problem as the most vital one now 
confronting school administrators and appointed a committee to assist in 
launching an investigation if means might be found to carry it on. 

The American Council on Education then sought contributions for this 
purpose. It is now assured of funds sufficient to undertake such an investiga- 
tion on a scale never before attempted. One hundred and seventy thousand 
dollars has been raised for the study. The Council has appointed a commission 
composed of recognized specialists in education, taxation, and business to 
conduct the inquiry. The commission consists of the following persons: 

Samuel P. Capen, Director of the American Council on Education, Wash- 

ington, D. C., ex officio. 

Ellwood P. Cubberley, Dean of the School of Education, Stanford Uni- 

versity, Stanford University, California. 

Edward C. Elliott, Chancellor of the University of Montana, Helena, 

Montana. 
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the paper. They were then redistributed and a second rating given, this being 
usually recorded on the front of the paper. Thus each composition was given 
two independent ratings by different judges, none of whom had had previous 
experience in this work. 

A study was then made of both the correlation and the divergence of the 
pairs of ratings. The Pearson coefficient was first calculated, the value of r 
heing -+- 0.884, with a probable error of 0.0123. In estimating the divergence, 
the difference between each pair of judgments in seale units was recorded, 
together with its frequency. The results are shown in the following table: 


Diffierence Frequeney Percent of total 

0 56 29.15 

5 37 25.87 
10 32 22.38 
15 10 6.99 
20 5 3.50 
30 2 1.40 
45 1 -70 


Average divergence, 6.01 seale units, P.E. 5.92. 


While the writer has in the past tended to question the likelihood of 
securing uniform ‘‘story value’’ ratings by this seale, the data secured would 
seem to indieate that its reliability is surprisingly high. Probably the discrep. 
aney between ratings by practiced judges would be very much less than in the 
ense of untrained students. 

Marvin L. Darsir 
Southern Branch of the University of California 
Los Angeles, California 


Report of the Wisconsin Publicity Committee 

The publicity committee of the Wisconsin Teachers Association has re- 
cently published a sixteen-page report entitled ‘‘Selling Education to Wis- 
consin.’’? The committee has been at work for two years and it is evident 
from the report that a great amount of good has been accomplished. The 
association defined the committee as ‘‘a body whose duty it shall be to educate 
publie sentiment on the imperative and immediate need for larger expenditures 
for the public schools of Wisconsin with the specific aim of increasing teachers’ 
salaries.’’ The first work of the committee was to conduct a campaign of 
general education, to interest the public in the work of the schools, and to arouse 
it to the vital importance of education. Emphasis was placed on the imme- 
diate necessity of increasing salaries to prevent further loss from the ranks and 
to induce new people to enter. This was accomplished and the second year 
emphasis was placed upon the ‘‘indisputable fact that only professional teach- 
ers should be hired, and that such teachers can only be secured on terms which 
will pay a return on their investment of time and money in training.’’ 

The committee has apparently accomplished much in these two lines, since 
there is an unusually increased enrollment in all types of teacher-training 
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stitutions. Four times as many cities have increased their salary schedule 
his vear over last as have lowered it, in spite of the financial depression; and 
« large number of places have defined qualifications for admission to the teach- 


ng force. 

The report calls attention to the exeessive teacher turnover. This was 
specially bad in the fall of 1921 due largely, apparently, to the attempt of 
me communities to lower the salary schedule. Reports from 61 counties 


‘ 
showe+ 
a turnover higher than 20 to 50 percent must be observably detrimental to the 


1 72 percent of teacher turnover in the rural schools last fall. Certainly 


schools. 
The bulletin calls special attention to the results of the campaign, such as 


the adoption of resolutions by the Wisconsin Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
and the action of the League of Women Voters in urging local leagues to make 
« thorough examination of the local school systems; to the activity of all 
classes of citizens in local campaigns and especially to the publicity which 
the newspapers have given to the schools. The following tuble shows salary 
‘nereases in different types of schools for the past two years. 


INCREASE IN SALARY 





| 
Typr or ScHoon | 1920 21 over 1921-22 over 
1919-20 1920-21 
City Schools ......cceeeeee eee eeeeeeeeees | 37 percent 7 pereent 
County Training Schools..........+++++++ | _ GS 
Schools of Agriculture and Domestic i 
ECONOMY 2 . cc cvccescececcecsecscess jee e * 
Vocational Schools ......cccccscsccessses 26 * ~ © 
Normal Schools .....ccsscscccscccscccces a6 mn 
Universities . . cssscctscssescsccccccesese 25. * | i 


An exact statement of the increase for rural ssteaiile was not available but 
for the two years it is estimated that the inerease was well over 50 percent. 
However, 35 pereent of the rural salaries are still below one hundred dollars 
a month as contrasted with one percent of the elementary-grade teachers’ 
salaries in city schools. The following words are a concrete explanation of 
what everyone, familiar with such types of work knows, ‘‘no lasting work is 
done in a year or two in educating and building up public sentiment, Some- 
body should earry on; every member should be willing to contribute one day’s 
wages each year to the association for carrying on a publicity eampaign. There 
is no use attempting to carry on such a campaign without financial support 
that will make thoroughly effective work possible. This means an enlargement 
of the scope of the work undertaken by the committee and the employment 
of field workers to assist in forming local publicity committees throughout the 
state.’’ FE. J. A. 
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The Classification of Pupils by Intelligence Tests 


Not infrequently school administrators are using a single test as a basis 
for grouping, justifying the procedure by the high correlation which the test 
exhibits with another of accepted reliability. It is the purpose of this paper 
to show that high correlation between tests may not mean that they are of 
equal value for purposes of classification. 

The scores and ranks of fifty seventh-grade pupils were obtained’ on the 
Otis, the Chicago, and the Terman tests. If A, B, and C denote the good, 
medium, and poor groups respectively, a classification may be made by putting 
in Group A pupils of ranks 1 to 16, in Group B those of ranks 16.5 to 34.5, 
and in Group C those of ranks 35 to 50. With no more than fifty pupils the 
groups will thus be approximately equal in size. 

The agreement in classification is shown in Tables I, II, and III. Table 
I shows that of the 16 pupils placed in Group C by the Otis test, 12 are also 
placed in the C group by the Chicago test, while 3 are placed in B, and 1 in A. 
Similarly, of the 19 pupils placed in the B group by Otis, only 8 are so placed 
by Chicago, the remaining 11 being distributed between the A and C groups. A 
simple method of expressing the amount of agreement in classification is to 
find the percent of pupils classified alike by two tests. For Table I the 
diagonal shows that 28 pupils are thus classified, giving 56 percent of the whole 
group. In other words, the Otis and Chicago tests place about half of the 
pupils in the same groups. 












































Taste I Taste ITI Taste III 
l Otis ! Otis | Chicago 
| CTB|A | Total C/B/ A |Total | C7 B/A |Total 
. 
f{a} a} 7] ss Zlal al al un] 16 Z/al 3] 5} 10 1 
‘2 /B) 3} 8 7] 18 «§/B 5) 9 4 18 B) 3] 11) 4} 18 
Sicl12) 4, 0 16 = & IC) 10) 6 0} 16 = & IC} 12] 2} 2) 6 
Total | 16) 19) 15| 50 Total | 16] 19| 15| 50 Total | 16) 18) 16) 50° 








Individual cases illustrate still more striking differences in classification. 
In Table III, two pupils are placed in the C group by Terman and in the A 
group by Chicago, while for one pupil this classification is reversed. Such 
facts furnish evidence of the need for further checks in classification. Refer- 
ence to the original scores shows that the two pupils just mentioned are placed 
in the B group by the Otis test. It thus appears that no two tests agree in 
the placing of these two pupils; and no doubt some special study is needed to 
reveal the difficulty. If no other data are available, however, these pupils would 
be placed with most safety in Group B. 

The above results are summarized in Table IV where the relation between 
correlation and agreement in placement is shown. It will be noted that the 
lowest correlation occurs where the agreement in placement is highest. The 


1 These data were secured through the courtesy of Doctor F. S. Breed of the School 
of Education, University of Chicago. 
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Chieago and Terman tests, with a correlation of 0.68, agree on the placement 
of 10 pereent more pupils than do the Otis and Chicago tests with a correlation 
of 0.78. In no ease is percent agreement in placement as high as the corre- 
lation might suggest without such a comparison as this. The above discussion 
appears to the writer as an additional warning against loose interpretations of 
coeficients of correlation. 


TABLE IV—CoRRELATIONS AND PER CENT AGREEMENT IN CLASSIFICATION 





: Ts 








| Otis « Chicago Otis * Terman |Chieago Terman 


0.68 + 0.05 





O78 +0.04 =| 0.72 + 0.05 | 


Percent agreement 


Correlations® ..... | 
in Classification .. 


56 60 66 


* The coefficients of correlation were calculated by the product moment method from 
contingency tables. 














As a final word on the classification as discussed above, it may be observed 
that according to the original data all three of the tests agree as to the classi- 
fication of 22 of the 50 pupils, while at least two tests agree on 47 of them, the 
remaining three pupils being the only ones on which there is threefold disagree- 
ment. Thus where three such tests are available, a fairly satisfactory classifi- 
cation can be made. Kaku J. HOLZINGER 
University of Chicago 
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Professor Fletcher Harper Swift of the College of Education, University 
of Minnesota, has lately been in Arkansas making a study of publie school 
finance, as a part of the state survey of public education in Arkansas now being 
conducted under the direction of The Bureau of Education. 


Chicago, Illinois.—Assistant Superintendent Wight, in charge of the Bu- 
reau of Educational Research has furnished us with a report of failures investi- 
gated in grades 6A and 7B of one school. The proportion of such failures in 
January, 1921, in 6A ranged from 14 percent in penmanship to 25 percent 
each in arithmetic, oral composition, and written composition. In 7B the 
pereents ranged from 7 in spelling to 51 in arithmetic. An examination of 
intelligence by the use of the Illinois Examination indicated that the pupils 
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were practically normal in mental ability. The achievement quotient or ratio 
between the accomplishment of these children and the normal accomplishment 
of children of like mentality showed that they were doing work in arithmetic 
much below their ability, while the work in reading was much above their 
mental status. 

When achievement quotients are considered, it is quite apparent that the 
high percent of failure stated above cannot be justified on the basis of intelli- 
gence or the ability of pupils if it is granted that the test gives even a fair 
indieation of what they can accomplish. We wonder how many pupils who 
fail and are compelled to repeat the work of the semester would also show 
normal mental ability or average grade achievement on the basis of standard 
tests. 


Newark, New Jersey.—Flmer K, Sexton, Assistant Superintendent in 
charge of the Department of Reference and Research has just sent us a 
**Spelling Survey in the Publie Schools of Newark.’’ The testing was done in 
May, 1920. Twenty words were selected for each grade, the words being taken 
from the Ayres list, exeept in the seventh and eighth grades where the Buck- 
ingham Extension and the Ashbangh Seales furnished the remaining words. 
Sixty-six percent accuracy was the degree of difficulty of the words used. No 
word was selected for any grade unless, according to Jones’ investigation, it 
was used by at least two percent of the pupils of the grade. The results of the 
survey, which involved nearly nine thousand children, show that the lower 
grades were below standard, while the upper grades were above. Grade three 
is more than a year below standard while 8A is nearly a vear above. It was 
felt that the large proportion of children from foreign speaking homes ac- 
counted for the poor work in the lower grades and it was gratifying to find 
that handicap overcome by the end of the school course. 

One chart represents a comparison of the results in three groups of schools 
attended largely by pupils of American, Hebrew, and Italian parentage, 
respectively. The results in the Hebrew schools are best throughout the grades, 
maintaining uniform position above the Newark median. The American group 
begins in the third grade at the city average, rises above it in the 5A grade 
and falls much below for the remainder of the grades, finishing the lowest of 
the three groups. The Italian group begins more than a year below standard 
in the third grade, makes rapid strides to the 5A, after which the improve- 
ment is less marked; but it finishes above the Ayres’ standard and above 
the American group, although still much below the city median. We should be 
interested in knowing what other differences exist among the pupils of these 
three groups besides nationality. 

Measurement of the intelligence of the 4B and 8B pupils in eight schools, 
four of the better and four of the poorer on the basis of surveys in arithmetic 
and spelling, showed that the intelligence score of the poorer group was below 
the intelligence score of the upper group, except in the case of one school. This 
one school, although low in intelligence, showed remarkable pedagogical results, 
due to splendid teaching, careful organization, and close supervision. 














